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If you had to guess the name of one 
of the country’s biggest book pub- 
lishers, the chances are you wouldn’t 
think of Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

Yet, in the number of books pre- 
pared for publication during the past 
year, the Laboratories outranks the 
largest book publisher in the country. 

Many of these—prepared for the 
Army and Navy—are twice the size 
of the average novel. Some contain 
1000 pages. All contain numerous 
photographs and technical drawings 
in addition to the text. 









One group of engineer-writers spen 
eight months on one book, a manua 
for a secret electronic device. An 
other volume, equally thick, wa 
written by one man in five months 
Still another required the full tim: 
of one writer for a year and a half 


This publishing achievement is on 
of the yardsticks by which the Lab 
oratories’ war contribution may be 


measured. That’s because each book 
is an instruction manual to accom- 
pany equipment designed by Bel! 


Laboratories for the Armed Forces 
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Training Office Personnel 
To the Editor: 


We are contemplating establishing a 
training program for office employees. 
Would you tell me what, if anything, has 
been published in American Business on 
that subject?—Joun L. Powers, New 
York. 

Mr. Powers: There have been a num- 
ber of articles on training office workers 
in this magazine. However, these issues 
are now out of print. As a service to 
readers we have condensed, in brochure 
form, most of this material, together with 
considerable information not previously 
published. This 52-page report is not for 
sale but will be included at no extra 
charge with new or renewal subscriptions 
for 15 months or longer. Ask for AmerI- 
can Business Report: “Selecting and 
Training Office Personnel.” 


Veterans’ Adjustment File 


To the Editor: 

Will you please send us a copy of the 
article, “When the Crippled Fighter Re- 
turns for His Job” by F. W. Coker, 
which appeared in your March 1944 
issue? 

We have been asked to develop a re- 
source file of materials dealing with the 
adjustment problems of returning vet- 
erans for use by the Connecticut Re- 
employment Commission, and its 169 
community committees, in a comprehen- 
sive program of community education. 
We will appreciate your help in adding 
this article to our files—HeLten G. Mc- 
Hvueu, librarian, Community Advisory 
Service Center, Bridgeport 4, Conn. 


Miss McHvcu: As a rule, we do not 
have back issues of AmMEericAN BUSINESS 
on hand, but we did manage to dig up a 
clipped copy of the March issue con- 
taining this article and are glad to send 
it for your file. 


LETTERS... COMMENT 





The Gantt Chart 


To the Editor: 


In the May issue of American Bus 
Ness there is a very timely and helpt 
article by J. F. Blair entitled, “Offi 
Methods Simplified.” This article recor 
mends methods of improving office pr 
cedures and suggested the use of a Gantt 
chart in the study of work procedur 
now in effect. 

We would like very much to obta 
copies of this Gantt chart and would a 
preciate your advising us from wi 
source they may be procured.—E. | 
Lowry, American Bemberg Corporation 
North American Rayon Corporation 
Elizabethton, Tennessee. 


Mr. Lowry: The illustration which a 
pears on page 13 of the June issue of 
AmerIcaAN Business in connection w 
the article, “Research as a Cost Cutting 
Tool,” is a type of Gantt chart. Ronald 
Press, New York, published a book calle, 
The Gantt Chart, which will proba! 
contain the information you wish. 


Mailing Room Practice 


To the Editor: 

I am anxious to obtain information 
office distribution of mail and messages, 
also various types of pouches that c 
be used. 

Will you kindly advise me of the names 
of companies which could furnish suci 
information and equipment, or refer m\ 
name to them requesting that they send 
me data on this subject—RurnH M 
Gopparp, supervisor, filing and secretari 
division, Burndy Engineering Co. In: 
New York. 

Miss Gopparp: We feel sure the Con 
mercial Controls Corporation, Rochester 
will be glad to supply the informativ 
you desire. 
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Article on Sales Analysis 


fo the Editor: 

\Ve are quite interested in the excellent 
irticle, “Fingertip Control of Sales 
\bolishes Guesswork,” which appears in 

June issue of American Business. 
fhe sales analysis problems of the 
Majestic Manufacturing Company are 
similar to those of other manufacturers 
this industry; therefore, we should 
very much to have your permission 
‘eprint Mr. Lawson’s story in the 
\. cust issue of the Stove Builder, giving 
full eredit, of course, to your publica- 
tion. We should also like to use the same 
trations which appear in the article. 
the Stove Builder is the official 
monthly publication of the Institute of 
Cooking and Heating Appliance Manu- 
facturers, of which the Majestic Manu- 
facturing Company is a member. The 
rolled circulation of the magazine is 
directed to the manufacturers of cooking, 
heating and water heating appliances in 
the United States and Canada.—SamveE.L 
DuNckEL, managing director, The In- 
stitute of Cooking and Heating Ap- 
plunce Manufacturers, Washington, D.C. 

\ix. Duncxet: We are glad to give 
ou permission to reprint the article as 
ou suggest. 


Hotel Serves Butter — Man 
Bites Dog! 
I'v the Editor: 


You were very kind to send the copy 
of American Business with the article 
ihout “Guests Make Own Toast at The 
Town House.” Just one little correction 

The Town House still serves butter 
for breakfast—Muiss JANE Bourne, in 
charge of promotion, The Town House, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Dear Miss Bourne: We are happy to 
know that your hotel still serves butter 
for breakfast. We have been thinking 
ibout conducting a poll of our readers 
to ask them what they prefer in place 
of butter or margarine. Here in Illinois 


GENTLEMEN, THIS 
CONFERENCE HAS LASTED 
AN HOUR TOO LONG! 


send for this free book 


TODAY, with the many extra demands on ex- 
ecutive time, it is more important than ever 
to keep your business meetings as brief and 
direct and efficient as possible. 
Hammermill’s management-idea book, 


| ‘How to Harness a Conference,” shows you 


hotels and restaurants find it all but im- | 


possible to serve margarine, due to legal 
complications, and have turned to such 
substitutes as cream cheese, apple butter, 
plum jam and various other materials, 
some of which seem just slightly short 
of old-fashioned axle grease. In fact a 
story is going the rounds that most hotels 
ire adding two new vice presidents to 
their staffs—one a vice president in 
charge of research to determine what to 
put in chicken pie besides chicken, and 
inother vice president in charge of think- 
ing up things to use in place of butter. 
\nd here we are in Chicago, which is 


surrounded by the greatest butter pro- | 


ducing area on earth—or nearly so. And 
that, Miss Bourne, is why we think that 
vhen a hotel still serves butter for break- 
fast it is news similar to the old “man 
bites dog” story which is the newspaper- 
inan’s classic illustration of what con- 
stitutes news, inasmuch as a dog biting 
i man is scarcely considered news. 
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how to plan meetings, decide exactly who is 
to cover what, eliminate pointless oratory, 
buck-passing and alibis. More important, it 
tells you how to follow your decisions with 
action—by “‘putting it in writing.” Send for 
this compact, practical book which thousands 
of business men have found so helpful. Just 
mail the coupon. No salesmen will call. 


To help keep meetings on the beam 
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P Use paper carefully these war days. 
it is still! a critical war material. 
Ch dependable H it Bond 
for your office printing. Made for 
business use, it has been the standard 
business paper tor 45 years. 





LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK --- IT IS HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 
Please send me—free—a copy of ‘How to Harness a Conference." 


Name 


Position___ 





(Please write on, or attach to, your business letterhead) ¢ 
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Which is worse... 





a\0% mistake... 








_ answer too quickly. A $10.00 mistake 
made often enough may be as disastrous to a 
corner grocery as a single $100,000 mistake to a 
large manufacturing plant. 

Regardless of what mistakes may cost, the only 
wise course is to set up a system which constantly 
guards against them. 

Valuable help in reducing the number of mistakes 
you make in your business is available for the asking. 
For whether mistakes result from inaccurate book- 
keeping, or a lack of vital facts and figures on which to 
base decisions, there is a National system that will cut 


THE NATIONAL 





CASH 
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$100000> mistake? 


them to a minimum for any business large or small. 
A fact-finding check up of your business! 

We do not ask you to accept this statement without 
proof. At no obligation to you, a National repre- 
sentative will study your business and show you 
how to reduce mistakes in handling cash and keep- 
ing records—and how best to keep the essential 
facts about your business always at your fingertips. 

Why not benefit by getting a clearer view of the 
facts on your business now? Call your National 
representative or write the National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


MWNialional 


CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 





REGISTER COMPANY 
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Henry J. Kaiser manages to 

» his name in the papers regu- 
larly. Most recent announcement 
concerns plans of a hook-up with 
Graham-Paige to produce two new 
cars, one a lightweight number to 
he called the Kaiser, and produced 
hy the Kaiser-Frazer company. 
Frazer was formerly head of Wil- 
|ys-Overland, and the other car to 
he produced by the new combina- 
tion will be named for him. It will 
be a larger car. There is a report 
that the Kaiser car will be pro- 
duced in a new plant to be erected 
on the West Coast, whereas the 
Frazer auto will come from De- 
troit, or some nearby city. 


Montgomery Ward may 
get a new president if Justin Dart, 
now president of United Drug, 
Inc., can be induced to assume the 
job to be vacated by Sewell Avery. 
One report says that Mr. Avery’s 
labor policies will be continued if 
Mr. Dart accepts the position, 
while other reports assert that 
Mr. Avery’s policies will go out 
the window the minute a new presi- 
dent assumes leadership of the 
company. Meanwhile sales go on 
s«renely with the Army operating 
part of the company’s chain of 
retail and mail order stores. Mr. 
Dart is only 38 years old, first 
attracted attention when he went 
with the Walgreen Company drug 
chain and became general manager 
a short time after entering the 
company’s employ. There were 
some people who said his success 
at Walgreen’s was due to the fact 
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that he married Ruth Walgreen, 
the founder’s daughter. There was 
a divorce, Dart left Walgreen, be- 
came president of United Drug, 
enjoyed huge success there, and is 
now sought for the Ward presi- 
dency, to relieve Mr. Avery. 


National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association is distributing a 
questionnaire to its 215 wholesale 
members asking for information 
about postwar plans. Wholesalers 
are asked to tell whether they plan 
any increased aid to retailers, 
merchandising helps, display ser- 
vices; whether they have a sales 
training course; what policies are 
concerning sales meetings. An- 
other section about sales training 
asks if the wholesale druggists 
prefer graduate pharmacists, drug 
clerks, or former drug store owners 
as salesmen. Idea is to increase the 
efficiency of drug wholesaling and 
to offer greater help to the inde- 
pendents who patronize the drug 
wholesalers of the country. 


Santa Fe wants to serve St. 
Louis, but several other railroads, 
led by L. W. Baldwin, famed presi- 
dent of Missouri Pacific, want no 
part of Santa Fe in St. Louis. 
Neither does the Frisco, nor the 
Katy. St. Louis people want the 
Santa Fe, and arrangements have 
been completed to bring Santa Fe 
trains into St. Louis, via the Alton 
lines between Kansas City and 
Mexico, Missouri, and the Burling- 
ton tracks from there to St. Louis. 
It should be remembered that 
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Santa Fe’s whole history is one of 
fighting to get into places other 
railroads want to keep them from. 
The Southern Pacific fought to 
keep Santa Fe out of the San 
Francisco Bay area of California. 
And before that there were armed 
conflicts with other railroads and 
the Santa Fe about several moun- 
tain passes in Colorado, with both 
lines maintaining small standing 
armies. Santa Fe won. Interstate 
Commerce Commission will render 
the decision in the Santa Fe’s ap- 
plication to enter St. Louis. 


Dun & Bradstreet has is- 
sued an interesting booklet called 
Opportunities in Retail Trade for 
Service Men. 'The booklet reports 
that there were 16.7 per cent fewer 
firms engaged in retailing on De- 
cember 31, 1943, than on the same 
date in 1941. That’s 266,100 fewer 
retailers, to be exact. The booklet 
claims that a serviceman’s chances 
for success are increased if he can 
acquire an established store, or if 
he can obtain an experienced part- 
ner. A table showing the minimum 
investment for stock and fixtures 
is included. According to Dun & 
Bradstreet $3,500 is needed to 
start a shoe store in an average- 
sized community, $3,000 for a 
grocery store, $4,500 for a grocery 
and meat store, $6,500 for a drug 
store with fountain, and $25,000 
for a small department store. The 
figure for a hardware store is 
$4,500 which is much lower than 
the figure estimated by C. J. Whip- 
ple, president of Hibbard, Spencer, 
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How to reduce 
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your waste-line 


Do you want to take the waste out 
of your business paperwork oper- 
ations? Want to save time, lower 
your costs, simplify routines? 
You can do it with Addresso- 
graph—the fastest, most accurate 
method of putting words and fig- 
ures on business forms. Addresso- 
graph writes such data as descrip- 
tions of materials, products, anc 
properties; instructions for man- 
ufacturing, routing, and shipping; 
facts pertaining to employees, 
stockholders, customers, and 
prospects—in short, basic infor- 
mation in each department of 


every business. 


Addressograph flexibility en- 
ables it to be utilized with any 
system, routine, or other office 
machines. And Addressograph 
can write as many as 5000 words 
or 30,000 figures a minute—with 
100% accuracy! 

Here is a step you can take now 
toward reconverting your office 
and factory for civilian produc- 
tion. Ask our Methods Depart- 
ment to tell you of the savings 
others in your industry are mak- 
ing with Addressograph meth- 
ods. Telephone our local office or 
write Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Add h and Multig hb are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Mu!tigraph Corporation 
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Prices of hand model Addresso- 
graphs begin at $12.50; electric 
models at $177.50. Illustrated is 
the Class 1900 Addressograph. 
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Bartlett & Co., nation’s largest 
ardware wholesalers. In fact, all 
he figures seem dangerously low 
for starting stores. 


Working Capital is required 
ieyond usual estimates in starting 
. new business, and most new busi- 
ess men seriously underestimate 
the need. Usual mistake is to as- 
sume that all sales will be for cash 
vhen, as a matter of fact, few 
uusinesses can exist without at 
cast some credit sales. One thing 
he Dun & Bradstreet report 
uakes clear is that capital should 

sufficient to “allow for at least 
me serious blunder in judgment 
during the first year of opera- 
ions.” Which we consider price- 
loss advice, for the business which 
ias so little capital that it cannot 
survive one whopping blunder the 
first year is practically depending 
ipon a miracle. 


S. C. Allyn, president of Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, re- 
ports that the company has spent 
more than $13,000,000 in the past 
25 years on research. This repre- 
sents an average of $100 per year 
for each worker. Right now the 
company has a number of im- 
portant research projects on the 
beards, among them one concerned 
with accounting in the railroad 
field. Mr. Allyn said that research 
would play an even more important 
part in the company’s progress. 


Communications in busi- 
ness are in for a tremendous ad- 
vance as soon as wartime restric- 
tions are lifted. Salesmen and de- 
livery men may communicate with 
the home office or some other cen- 
tral point via an adaptation of the 
familiar “walkie-talkie” radio out- 
fits. Dispatchers of fleets of trucks, 
cabs, and other vehicles will be in 
instant touch with all vehicles. 
More than that, Teletype machines 
may be hooked up with card punch 
machines in distant points, so that 
all accounting figures may be 
transmitted from branch to home 
offices via the Teletype and card 
punch. “Store-wide” television is 
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also another development. With 
this a department store may get 
a big lift on the eternal problem 
of getting traffic for the upper 
floors. Television showings of the 
“perfectly darling” new frocks on 
the third floor may be exhibited at 
several heavy traffic points on the 
first floor, to entice the gals up- 
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stairs, to spend their money. 


Replacement Buying may 
fool many sales executives who are 
busy counting up the ages of their 
products now in use and figuring 
on a tremendous demand for re- 
placement of these machines. For 
example, in one field a recent re- 
lease points out that more than 
one third of all the industry’s 
products now in use are more than 
10 years old and thus considered 
“overage.” The release does not re- 
veal who considers the equipment 
overage, but we happen to know 
that a large number of users do 
not consider the items overage and 
are not planning to replace them 
on the scale anticipated by the 
manufacturing industry. 


Consumer Habits forceful- 
ly changed by war conditions 
should be considered in any sales 
planning for postwar. Almost 
every citizen has learned things 
about getting more service from 
the things he wears and uses. Men 
who drove no automobile more 
than one year, or two years at the 
outside, are getting remarkable 
service from 1941, 1940, and even 
1959 automobiles. (But the repair 
bills have been terrific.) Even so, 
it may be difficult to get them back 
into the habit of buying a new car 
each year. Practically every home 
owner has learned to use many 
products much longer than was 
ever considered expedient in the 
past. Perhaps all industry, as soon 
as new products are plentiful, 
should make a study of the point 
at which its products can be prof- 
itably replaced. For example, the 
railroads use office machines until 
they fall apart from use, when the 
repair department condemns them. 
Railroad management thinks this 


is good business. But we wonder. 
Suppose the operator of a calcu- 
lating machine is paid $40 a week 
to use a 12-year-old machine, the 
cost of which may be $200, If the 
old machine, by reason of slow 
operation and other delays due to 
its worn condition, slows up the 
operator just 10 per cent the cost 
in lost wages to the railroad would 
be $4 a week, a sum which would 
pay for a new machine in a year, 
assuming that nothing whatever 
was allowed for the old machine. 


Obsolete Equipment is 
costly in many ways. One business 
executive recently told us how for- 
tunate he was in obtaining deliv- 
ery of a new type-composing ma- 
chine the very week these machines 
were frozen. He points out that 
production actually doubled when 
the new improved machine was in- 
stalled. “I don’t know how we 
could have operated through the 
war with our old machine,” he 
said. With salaries what they are 
today often there simply is no 
better place to invest money than 
in new, improved, well functioning 
office machinery. 


Indiana University hopes to 
assist industry in finding salesmen 
who can help sell the volume of 
goods which needs to be moved if 
we are to provide high level post- 
war employment. The course is 
planned to provide a four months’ 
foundation knowledge of salesman- 
ship. Sales directors of a number 
of national corporations will co- 
operate, and in some instances will 
pay expenses of students taking the 
course. Professor Brooks Smeeton 
will have charge of the course, and 
40 students will be the maximum 
number admitted when the course 
begins September 24. Students 
must have completed their high 
school education and be at least 
21 years of age. The course will be 
named “The Bowes-Indiana Uni- 
versity Specialized Sales Training 


Course” in honor of the late Rob- 


ert M. Bowes, Indianapolis indus- 
trialist, who worked incessantly to 
promote better sales training. 














With workers divided into small groups, the importance of working together explained, they quickly improved attendance 


How to Help People 








Money? Yes, but this com- 
pany found many other 
waysin which tocreatejob 
interest, better attend- 
ance, improved morale. 
Perhaps we have placed 
too much emphasis on 
money as an incentive 





BY R. W. ELLS 


y THE business world all con- 
cerns are striving primarily to- 
ward one goal—profits. And in the 
U.S.A. where business enterprises 
can obtain adequate capital, tech- 
nical knowledge, proper equipment 
and skilled labor, it would seem 
that the majority should succeed. 
Yet, statistics show the majority 
eventually fail. Why? Is it because 
of inadequate capital, lack of 
technical knowledge, inability to 
obtain the proper equipment or the 
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Work Better 


necessary skilled labor? In some 
cases—especially the smaller con- 
cerns—yes. But, in the others, no. 
Most of the business failures of 
firms employing 100 or more em- 
ployees can be attributed to one 
thing—the failure of top manage- 





ment to make the work delegate: 
to the company’s employees 1: 
teresting enough. 

This raises a question. What 
has making a job interesting got 
to do with the success or failure 
of a company? This is a littl 


When a worker wanted a transfer to another department, there was a super- 
visor with whom he could talk—as a friend, not as a complaining malcontent 
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ficult to answer. But anyone who 
as watched a football team on 
ne Saturday win when, according 
form, it should lose by three 
ovuchdowns, and on the next Sat- 
irday lose when it should win by 
our touchdowns, knows that men- 
al attitude is very important. In 
vorkers as well as football players 
here are heights and depths. A 
group of laborers unloading cars 
will unload eight cars today when 
vesterday under the same condi- 
tions they unloaded only three. 


Why? Generally the answer is job 


interest. Yesterday the workers 


Lists, showing attendance records of employees by small groups, were posted 





did not have an incentive. Today 
they had one. 

This raises another question. If 
job interest is so important, why 
hasn’t top management tried to 
develop it to a greater extent? 

The answer to this question lies 
deep in human psychology. In the 
average man there are hidden tal- 
ents which permit him at times to 
rise to unbelievable heights and to 
achieve certain goals. But, once 
the goal is reached, he loses his 
incentive and quickly falls back to 
a more normal level. For this rea- 


son the things which appeal to 





Training instructors brought groups of supervisors together in order to discuss 
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job relations, as well as to study better methods of dealing with the employees 





. Workers soon took pride in the records 


workers today and make them 
work harder may not have the de- 
sired effect tomorrow. This is the 
point which the majority of exee- 
utives have overlooked; namely, 
in order to keep the average worker 
at his maximum efficiency, new and 
different job incentives must be 
provided periodically. 

In this respect it should be 
remembered that a job incentive 
does not have to be monetary. The 
average man takes great delight 
in doing things better than his 
associates. For this reason, com- 
petition between groups of work- 
ers on most anything generally 
results in increased efficiency. To 
be effective, however, such contests 
must be limited to small groups of 
employees. Otherwise, the workers 
do not have a personal interest and 
the contest loses its effectiveness. 

The experience of a_ south- 
western concern during 1944 and 
1945 illustrates how important 
job incentives and job interest can 
be. In June 1944 this company, 
engaged in loading shells and 
bombs for the U. S. Army, was 
operating considerably above the 
man-hour standards set by the 
industrial engineering department. 
The plant was employing pri- 
marily farmers whose ambition was 
to get the war over so they could 
return to their farms. Despite a 
sound wage program, absenteeism 
averaged 9 per cent and turnover 


about 12 per (Continued on page 34) 
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Financing for the 
Competitive Era 





Need capital? How about a stock issue? Should it be 
preferred or common? What about debentures? What 
are the steps in offering securities? This report tells 
some of the ins and outs of this type of financing 





BY WILLIAM N. AUGSBURGER 


FIRM whose normal volume 

of business skyrocketed to 
celestial heights largely through 
war and war-related contracts to- 
day finds itself very much in the 
comparable position of the tail 
wagging the dog. 

Sales and carnings have soared 
way beyond what the book says 
on invested capital. New market- 
ing techniques and development 
of fields hitherto unexplored have 
created valuable contacts. Hidden 
talent within a firm’s own execu- 
tive department and junior per- 
sonnel has cropped up with sur- 
prising degree. Plant facilities and 
capacity have pyramided under 
the stress of war. 

Such abnormal expansion has 
propelled business into a stratum 
that will require sustaining motive 
power for the uncharted dash in- 
to consumer markets. Confiscatory 
taxes have left little cash in sur- 
plus accounts. Much operation 
has been conducted on V-loans 
and T-loans that must be satisfied 
when the emergency ends. Renego- 
tiation and settlement of war con- 
brought additional 
complexities. Then there’s the 
year-end reckoning on excess prof- 
its tax funds on which a firm now 
may be operating. 

So a firm that wants to stay in 
business must, in sober thought in 


tracts have 
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midst of the spree, realize that 
these things have happened to its 
competitors, and likely competi- 
tors, too. It must realize that the 
scramble for the consumer dollar— 
an all-out scramble, at that—will 
be especially keen. 

Wisely chosen capital will be the 
key to this “survival of the fit- 
test.” Either a firm can expect 
eclipse as a temporary “war 
baby,” complete failure without 
even the status of a nuisance 
value, absorption by a competi- 
tor financially better equipped, or 
it can proceed to domination and 
prestige in its field. 

This article, another in a series 
appearing in AMERICAN BusINEss, 
deals with security sales as a 
source of capital available to busi- 
ness, particularly small business, 
because our industrial giants know 
about and use this type of financ- 
ing every day. 

Investment bankers are agreed 
that several managements of 
have 
shunned this type of financing for 
various reasons: Either the pro- 
cedure in filing a_ registration 
statement with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission has_ been 
unfamiliar to them, the under- 
writing cost has appeared pro- 
hibitive, er they feared restrictions 
or policing of their operations. 


closely held corporations 


The business that has been to 
ing with the thought of such 
public offering of its securities wi 
that on Ma 
President 


welcome the news 
15, 1945, 


signed into law an amendment ¢: 


Truma 


the securities act which raises tly 
Securities and Exchange Con 

mission exemption on registrati: 

requirements from $100,000 to n 

more than $300,000. 

This simply means that a sma 
business, within the limitations 
its own state blue-sky laws, may 
to $300,000 
without the necessity of a regis 
tration statement with the SF‘ 


issue securities up 


“This should prove very beneficia! 
to the small firm whose capit«! 
needs are in that category and 
which formerly found the SF‘ 
procedure too expensive,” says 
John F. Bolger, vice president of 
the Chicago investment banking 
firm, Shillinglaw, Bolger & Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Such issues can be underwritten 
by a firm’s local investment hous 
and sold over the counter, li 
points out. On the other hand, a 
firm that needs more than $300,- 
000 will find new and large issucs 
are being filed every day with the 
SEC, by firms obviously unafraid 
of restrictions and hampering of 
its operations. Actually, says Mr. 
Bolger, the registration require- 
ments are such that a firm derives 
benefit from them. 

SEC requirements have been 
somewhat tightened in the war 
years largely because of the ap- 
pearance on the market of high!) 
speculative securities, prices of 
which either are based on abnor- 
mal war profits or over-optimistic 
estimates of future prospects. 

But SEC does not have tli 


right to refuse registration on t!\ 
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- Financing Proposals Grow, Chom 
Johns-Manville Cor Many Near Offering Stage *s.s7; us PerB Fibre 


New corporate financing proposals continued unabated ——— y | 


) while progress towé = the offering stage was made on several p! 
, ly irdicated deals. | 
il refer red Stoc ‘k I ssu viousiy, ir aicat Cork Co. stockholders, it was revealed, at a special 
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Planning to add permanent capital, many companies are selling securities to provide funds for long-range develop- 
ment programs. Market conditions are favorable and financial news is packed with announcements of new issues 


ground that an issue appears to 
be speculative. Neither is its ap- 
proval an endorsement for the 
investing public. However, fuller 
disclosure of facts is being de- 
manded, such as statements wheth- 
er new enterprises are represented 
as venture capital, certified earn- 
ings records beyond the usual 
three years into periods covering 
prewar earnings, and statements 
regarding the possibility of cut- 
backs. 

In addition, the SEC require- 
ments of longer standing are: A 
history and description of the 
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business; a certified audit report 
of the balance sheet and earnings 
of the last fiscal year, plus the 
company’s figures down to 90 days 
preceding the filing of the regis- 
tration statement, and disclosure 
of all other material facts. 
Security offerings provide a 
type of permanent capital that 
should be particularly attractive 
to some businesses, depending upon 
their needs. They afford a freedom 
of operation, an opportunity to 
carry out long-range programs 
and the convenience to proceed on 
a firm’s own ability and judgment. 


The simplest yardstick for de- 
termining how much capital a firm 
necds, Mr. Bolger says, is volume 
of sales. But each financing re- 
quirement is a custom job, de- 
pending upon a number of factors. 
For instance, he points out, a com- 
pany in the capital goods industry 
needs more capital than one in 
consumer goods because the rate 
of turnover is slower. 

But if one in the latter field 
must maintain floor stocks in ware- 
houses all over the country, it 
needs more money than a similar 
(Continued on page 42) 
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What It Takes to 


Start a Store 


We need more, but better stores. Many GI’s plan to 
start stores. But few understand requirements for 
success. For bankers and business men who are 
called upon to advise ex-service men Butler Broth- 
ers tells how and what it takes to start stores 


BY JOHN GARTH 


UTLER BROTHERS, nation- 

al distributor of general mer- 
chandise, has just completed a 
study of conditions governing the 
successful operation of — retail 
stores in the variety and dry goods 
fields. Drawing on years of ex- 
perience in helping merchants suc- 
ceed in these fields, the company 
has prepared three booklets and a 
series of exhibits, all designed for 
use by bankers who are called upon 
to help returned veterans under- 
stand what requirements must be 
met if their dreams of “a little 
store of my own,” ever come truce. 

A study made by the Army of 
what servicemen want to do after 
the war revealed that 1,200,000 
men plan to establish businesses 
of their own. Half these men, or 
600,000, have a retail store in 
mind. But here is the danger. Only 
a small percentage of them have 
any idea of the money required to 
establish a retail store that has a 
reasonably good chance of survival 
and success. 

The study also revealed that 
only + per cent plan to invest as 
much as $10,000. Yet Butler 
Brothers, with vears of experience 
in helping men start retail stores, 
plus current studies and surveys, 
feels that a minimum investment of 
$10,900 in cash is necessary for a 
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small Ben Franklin store (variety) 
with reasonable anticipation of 


$25,000 volume the first year. 

To bring the facts before the 
greatest number of men who will, 
in the next few years, attempt to 
finance a retail business, Butler 
Brothers has just published a 
booklet, Danger—Men Dreaming, 
which reveals perhaps better than 
it has ever done before the true 
facts about retailing. In mid-July 
copies of the book were going out 
to bankers at the rate of 100 
copies a day. 

Thomas B. Freeman, president 
of Butler Brothers, tells why the 
company brought out the booklets. 
**For some time,” he said, “‘we have 
had many inquiries from soldiers. 
Usually the soldier is in a military 
camp near some town where busi- 
ness has skyrocketed. He sces the 
stores crowded with customers, and 
decides that retailing is a quick, 
sure road to wealth. 

“From these inquiries it was 
crystal clear that few, if any, of 
them had any real conception of 
what it takes to open and success- 
fully operate a retail store. Then 
we realized that as vet no one had 
gathered such information into a 
condensed presentation and placed 
it where it could be made available 
to them. We felt that with all the 





facts we had accumulated over ou; 
vears of experience with hom 
owned stores, this was a job fo 
us to do. 

“We began by discussing it wit 
the Army. When we told the Arm 


officials that there were soldier. 


with as much as ten or fifte: 
thousand dollars to invest in r 
tail stores, they told us they we: 
not especially interested in hel; 
ing men of this type, because th 
were able to take care of then 
selves. The Army does not want t 


be paternalistic; more than that, 


it has plenty of problems just hel; 
ing men who need help. Consequent 
lv, the Army believes the man wit 
ten or fifteen thousand dollars 
invest in a store does not need an\ 
assistance. 

“We checked into every agenc\ 
with which we were familiar and 
found none that was set up to as 
sist the man with capital to get 
into retailing on a planned basis 
After much checking, we reached 





Cover of the booklet which tells all 
about how to start a new retail store 
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e conclusion that almost every 
an who thinks seriously of going 
to the retail business sooner or 
ter goes to a banker for advice 

ind consultation. 

“It occurred to us that it would 
he a constructive move to furnish 
the banker with the facts, provided 
the banker wanted them. We got 
in touch with a number of bankers 
and they were practically unani- 
mous in telling us that they needed 
the information badly. 

“With proof from the bankers 
that they needed the facts, we put 
our store engineers and designers, 
our merchandising men and ac- 
counting specialists to work to 
compile the information on: 

“How much is needed to start 
different types and sizes of va- 
riety and dry goods stores? 

“What profit can reasonably 
be anticipated from certain 
volume levels—both the first 
year and the third year? 

“The needed material was easily 
available from our own records. 
Our store engineers went to work 
to develop a plan and list of fix- 
tures, with current costs which 
would indicate exactly what is 
needed to start stores of various 
sizes. 

“For example, we wanted figures 
on fixtures cost for a small store— 
one which could anticipate sales of 
$25,000 the first year. The figure 
they developed was $5,900. 
Through pruning here and there, 
and revising some of their ideas, 
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At your left above is an interior of a Butler sponsored Federated Dry Goods store. Wholly owned by an independent mer- 
chant, the Federated Store and the Ben Franklin Store at the right are typical of several thousand such stores in which 
Butler Brothers is chief supplier of both merchandise and merchandising help, as well as management supervision 





we finally brought the figure down 
to an even $5,000 which we be- 
lieve to be the minimum safe figure 
to insure the volume, to compete, 
and to attract a growing patron- 
age. We believe we have the right 
figure and it is included in the es- 
timates in our exhibits.” 

Over the years, Butler Brothers 
merchandising organization has 
found many men willing to risk 
money on retail operations which, 
for one reason or another, have 
little chance to succeed. The wrong 
location is selected, the store is 
poorly equipped, badly stocked, or 
has no financial or stock control. 
It is true that there are occasional 
exceptions—a man may succeed in 
a poor location because of his per- 
sonality, his energy, or the mere 
fact that there is no other store in 
a better location. Similarly, an oc- 
casional, exceptional man may 
succeed in a store without any con- 
sistent merchandising or promo- 
tion policy, or with little or no 
financial control. 

But taking the average person 
who enters retailing today, com- 
peting as he is with the country’s 
mercantile giants, he is doomed to 
failure unless he has (1) proper 
location, (2) proper equipment 
and fixtures, (3) sound stock and 
financial control, (4) competitive 
pricing, (5) promotional and 
operating program, (6) sound 
management. 

“Butler Brothers,” according to 
Mr. Freeman, “wants to help at- 








tract the right kind of men into 
retailing. We feel that we have a 
definite role to play in assisting 
variety and dry goods store owners 
to success. What we offer them are 
merchandise, promotion and con- 
trol methods which, when adminis- 
tered by a reasonably competent 
man, come as near to assuring 
success as any human combination 
can come. 

“But if the aspiring retail mer- 
chant attempts to go it alone, with- 
out financial resources, without 
proper sources of supply, without 
professional sales promotion and 
business building methods, it hard- 
ly seems possible for him to sue- 
ceed in competition with the great 
corporate chains, both in the 
variety and dry goods field. Ex- 
pansion plans already announced 
by the chains indicate that com- 
petition will be even keener after 
the war. 

“Consider what the strictly in- 
dependent operator of a small 
store must do. He must buy in 
competition with others whose buy- 
ing resources are literally 10,000 
times greater. He must trim his 
window and interior displays in 
competition with staffs of expert 
merchandisers, working and plan- 
ning months ahead. He must de- 
vise promotions to attract traffic 
in competition with the country’s 
greatest experts. In addition to 
this, while he is not busy, he must 
keep his own books, train his own 


personnel, (Continued on page 28) 
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Grove Laboratories puts 
billing and sales records 
on punched cards to save 
time and to cut costs 





BY A. T. LAWSON 


NEW accounting system was 

installed in February 1945 at 
Grove Laboratories, Inc., designed 
to handle all billing and to segre- 
gate product sales by territories 
and marketing areas. The time 
saved on these operations is ap- 
proximately 6214 per cent. Broken 
down to separate operations the 
savings are: , 

1. Fifteen man-hours saved 
daily in billing, which has reduced 
overtime in that department. 

2. Tabulating daily sales dis- 
tribution savings of more than 70 
per cent. 

3. Keeping records of future or- 
ders savings of more than 90 per 
cent. 
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Billing and Sale 


In describing other important 
features of the system, R. F. Rose, 
controller for the company, said: 

“Since its adoption there is a 
office 


efficiency. Operations in our gen- 


noticeable improvement in 


eral filing department have’ been 
speeded up considerably. The 
credit department finds it can give 
better service in checking orders, 
which shows how the system re- 
flects efficiency 
ments, although not directly con- 
nected with them.” 

An index of customers is main- 


to other depart- 


tained by trade classifications. One 
tabulating card is punched to 
show the customer name, another 
his street address, and one for his 
city and state. The customer name 
card contains his code number, 
salesman’s territory number and 
the marketing area number. These 
three cards as well as all product 
cards show the same punch opera- 
tions from column 61 to the ex- 
treme right. The small columns are 
for punching all fixed data con- 
cerning an individual account, 
making it possible to check any in- 
formation desired. Product cards 
need no other customer identifica- 











tion than the punched code nun 
ber. The punched slots at the up- 
per left of product cards identify 
customer and all other needed in 
formation. If, by error, product 
‘ards should become mixed with 
those of other customers the whole 
lot can be placed in the assorting 
machine, set for any code number 
desired, and they are separated 
automatically. 

Files of product cards show an 
assortment of quantities ranging 
from 1/12 dozen to 1,200 dozen. 
If any quantity card in excess of 
1,200 dozen is required, a combina 
tion of cards is pulled. On receipt 
of an order, the particular name. 
street and city cards are pulled 
along with the required product 
‘ards for the quantities specified 
in the order. After cards are pulled 
and verified for accuracy, the com- 
plete order is placed in the print 
ing machine for invoicing. 

All coded information in the cus 
tomer name card is_ transferred 
automatically by gang puncl 
operation, through the use of a 
reproducer unit, directly into thi 
product cards. These completed 
then become 4 


product cards 
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source of statistical break-down 


for all vital information required 
in making a quick analysis. Here 
the sales department can find the 
answer to a selling problem for 
any individual account or for any 
given territory within a few min- 
utes. These completed product 
cards are used in keeping an ac- 
curate control over advertising ex- 
penditures and to direct special 
effort to any part of the country 
on any product which needs special 
sales effort. 

Should it be desired to learn 
how B Complex Vitamins are sell- 
ing in certain types of stores in 
Cook County, a card run is made 
on that particular class on all 
037’s in that area. The complete 
picture is ready for action in a 
few minutes. 

Under the old system, billing 
operations required two full-time 
operators of 8 hours each, plus 
overtime at certain periods. Now 
customer invoicing requires only ¢ 
3-hour period, thus leaving the bat- 
tery equipment open 5 hours for 
statistical runs and other punch 
sard performances. At the same 
time and within this 3-hour period 
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With a card punched for every order, billing, sales analysis, credit department 
records, and information on future shipments is easily and quickly produced 


about 25 per cent more orders can 
be billed than formerly. Mr. Rose 
said this was highly satisfactory 
since the present group working 
the equipment had no training 
prior to the adoption of the pres- 
ent accounting system. 

Five girls were formerly em- 
ployed in the distribution of prod- 
uct sales and accumulation of sales 
data by marketing areas, city and 
state allocations, ete. This made a 
total of seven persons required to 
handle these operations and those 
in the billing department. Now the 
man in charge assisted by four 
girls do all this work. 

The company always used a 
daily accumulation of sales to 
ascertain its sales position com- 


pared to a year ago to reflect in- 


crease or decrease. To obtain this 
information under the manual 
method required 3 hours daily for 
one clerk to complete the tabula- 
tion. Now the job is done in 45 
minutes, saving about 70 per cent 
in time. 

“Stock control is one phase of 
the business,” said Mr. Rose, “that 
used to cause a lot of trouble. We 
were always several days behind in 
keeping accurate check on _ the 
movement of goods, especially with 
conditions as they have been the 
past 2 or 3 years. It often occurred 
that our last check showed a stock 
of several thousand dozen of an 
item on hand. But checks were not 
always current. Before we could 
get around to checking again, the 


stock would = (Continued on page 44 
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Office production is estimated to have increased 20 to 
30 per cent immediately after Despatch Oven Company, 
of Minneapolis, moved into its windowless office build- 
ing. Less noise, lower heating and ventilating costs, 
and better temperature control are other features 





BY VERNON E. BRINK 


HEN wartime expansion of of- 

fice personnel made new head- 
quarters necessary for the Des- 
patch Oven Company, Minneapo- 
lis, the management believed the 
most important consideration gov- 
erning the building of new facilities 
was to insure a minimum of dis- 
turbances in the functioning of the 
office organization, plus easy ac- 
cess to all departments, from the 
reception room to the factory it- 


self. 
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The neat, orderly layout of de- 
partments and arrangement of 
office equipment in the new office 
building of Despatch Oven attest 
to the thoroughness with which the 
management tackled this problem. 
Although the structure was built 
with the idea of being enlarged 
should postwar business activity 
swell still further the number of 
office personnel, no space in the 
present building goes to waste. 
Every spot, every location of 


indowless 





equipment serves a definite, pri 
determined purpose. 

Completed in July 1944, this 
modern office building is a product 
of the myriad construction difficul- 
ties experienced by many other 
firms which have attempted to 
build during wartime. At the time 
this building was put up, for ex- 
ample, the shortage of lumber was 
so acute that it was not permitted 
to be used except for trimming the 
interior. Despite continual revi- 
sions in plans necessitated by the 
use of substitute building ma- 
terials, the structure was com- 
pleted only 81 days after the 
ground was broken. 

Constructed along the lines of 
an oven, the principal product of 
the company itself, this building 
follows the trend marked today of 
being without windows. The com- 
pany decided upon windowless con- 
struction after an investigation of 
other buildings of a similar type. 
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‘Originally,” says F. H. Faber, 

vice president and sales director, 
‘we had planned to leave out win- 
ows on one side only, because the 
atter of streetcars running by 
building interfered with tele- 
one conversation. 

“Later, investigation of other 

ndowless buildings revealed that 

« cost of air conditioning and 

ating is less as compared with 

mventional structures. Infiltra- 
on of dirt is kept at a minimum, 

id maintenance in the matter of 

placing glass, washing panes and 

inting is eliminated. 

“When employees first heard of 

wv plans for doing away with 
ndows, some general office work- 

s and draftsmen in the engineer- 

z department objected in the not 

common belief that such con- 

ruction would ‘close them in.’ 

neral office workers soon saw 
ow baseless their objections were 
nen they found out that windows 
ould benefit only company execu- 
ves whose private offices would be 
rung around the outside walls of 
lie general office.” 

Windowless construction, the 
ompany feels, has also contrib- 

ted substantially to the reduction 
of noise in the building as has, of 
ourse, the  three-quarter-inch 
layer of acoustical material in the 
ceilings of ail offices. Noisy ma- 
chinery, such as air conditioning 
cquipment and addressing ma- 
chines, was placed in the basement 
so as to keep this noise problem at 
‘minimum. 

The building has likewise helped 
in the company’s efforts to main- 
‘ain the proper temperature and 
wir changes with a three-zone con- 
‘rol arrangement operating auto- 
matically throughout the year. 
The company has recognized that 
(lifferent groups require different 

ir changes and different tempera- 
‘ures, Consequently, one zone of 
mtrol is for the private offices of 
xecutives, one for women in the 
seneral office, and the other for 
ne men in the drafting room. 

Because of wartime scarcities 
ind the fact that the company had 
's own ideas of just what lighting 
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Vice President H. L. Grapp’s office is a combination conference, board room, 
and private office, equipped for meetings and conferences as well as for work 





Fluorescent fixtures, running diagonally across the ceiling, eliminate shadows 
on drafting boards. Offices of executive engineers are at the end of the room 


arrangement ought to be made for 
top working efficiency, the man- 
agement designed its own fluo- 
rescent lighting fixtures. It wanted, 
for instance, to avoid the glare 
hitherto thrown by such lighting 
systems upon the desks of girls 


working in the general office. To do 
away with this annoyance, the 
company simply put the  fluo- 
rescent tubes further up in the fix- 
tures. As a result, at desk level the 
lighting level is now about 45 foot- 


candles. In the (Continued on page 45) 
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The owner of an 80-year-old hardware store tells how 
Disston, Wiss & Sons, Pyrex, Sherwin-Williams, and 
other manufacturers hold his good-will, win his co- 


operation despite shortages, 


back orders, delayed 


shipments, and other destroyers of customer good-will 





BY A. H. VAN VORIS 


OW is business? From a_re- 
tailer’s viewpoint, business is 
good when he can procure plenty of 
merchandise and when there is a 
steady demand for it. During these 
wartime days, it is a trite state- 
ment to remark that the demand 
far exceeds the supply. 

However, since this is the prem- 
ise upon which most retailers are 
now operating, perhaps it may be 
pertinent to comment on how some 
manufacturers and distributors 
are trying to assist them over the 
hurdles. 

And, if we may intersperse the 
thought, it appears the retailer is 
quite sure to remember this helping 
hand. 

To present the personal angle 
from which we are writing, may we 
say that ours is a hardware store 
a store 





located in a small town 
which has been serving its public 
for more than eighty years. Thus, 
in common with many others, we 
have long since come to accept 
conditions in our stride, to make 
the most of trying situations and 
to appreciate the help which we 
receive from our suppliers. 

One thought comes to the fore- 
ground at this moment and I be- 
lieve it merits consideration, be- 
‘ause it has such a direct bearing 
on our subject: The relation be- 
tween the manufacturer and the 
retailer. I am wondering if all 
manufacturers give sufficient plan- 
ning to this individual who repre- 
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sents them in the final sale of their 
product to the consumer. 

Perhaps especially so, right 
now. For, right now, there is no 
doubt that most manufacturers 
have huge backlogs of orders on 
their files. In most cases in the 
hardware field, for example, I 
judge they could ship in as large 
quantities as are available to job- 
hers, and give no thought to 
smaller, direct-to-retailer orders. 
In fact, I hold no particular brief 
against such a policy but I still 
wish to emphasize the fact that it 
is the retailer who makes the final 
sale to the consumer. Therefore, 
retailer good-will must be an in- 
valuable asset to the manufac- 
turer. I believe most manufacturers 
desire the good-will of their re- 
tailers but some of them do more 
about it than others. 

To establish my point, would 
you now like to examine with me 
some of the actual instances of this 
wartime cooperation which have 
come under my observation within 
recent weeks? While I have room to 
mention only a few, these will illus- 
trate my points. 

If so, I will go so far as to name 
a few names and tell you just what 
they are doing for their retailers. 
It is a composite picture, since I 
believe some of them do, or will, 
make direct shipments to retailers, 
whereas others ship largely to job- 
bers who, in turn, supply the re- 
tail trade: 





A Merchant Talks Ah 


Henry Disston § Sons, Inc. (saw mat 
facturer). 

Saws are scarce. The company kno 
it; retailers know it. The Armed For 
have first call. It sent a letter by fir 
class mail, which reads as follows: 


“Gentlemen: 


“You are a member of the DISSTON 
Twenty-Five Year Club and_ theref: 
represent the stability and progress 
the hardware retailers throughout or 
nation. 

“One day this war will cease and on. 
again we will return to normalcy 
then, because the Armed Forces’ 
quirements will have been satisfied, \ 
will have the DISSTON brand saws 
other products you desire. to sell. 

“Till then . and thinking of \: 
customers ... we thought you wo 
appreciate receiving a quantity of sn 
memorandum books as per the enclo- 
sample. You undoubtedly will wish 
give them to your good customers tur 
their own notations and a reminder thy:t 
you sell DISSTON products. These 
booklets will be received by you under 
separate cover within the next two or 
three weeks. (signature)” 


Now, this is a first-class idea, 
for no customer is averse to a littl 
present from the store and fli 
memorandum book is both useful 
and serves as a product reminde: 
during its lifetime of service. 


Benjamin Moore Company (paint manu- 
facturer). 

An exchange of business ideas is «! 
ways helpful and this manufacturer re- 
cently started to distribute to the trade 
a pocket-size house magazine, Sales Tul, 
which is chock full of interest. To «an- 
nounce this to retailers, the following 
printed card was mailed: 

“Beginning with the March issue we 
will send you, with our compliments, a 
little monthly magazine called Sales Tu/h 

“Competition, not only between mer- 
chants in the same business but between 
industry and industry, will be keener 
than ever in the years to come. The paint 
merchant must be quick to adopt moi- 
ern methods of selling or he will be !vft 
behind the parade. 

“So Sales Talk will be devoted to better 
merchandising. Every month it will con- 
tain ideas that you can use. We feel sure 
you will find it interesting, and will look 
forward to reading each issue from cover 
to cover.” 


4 


G. N. Coughlan Company (manufacture 
of Chimney Sweep Soot Destroyer) 


This concern manufactures a specia'ty 
item, a soot destroyer, under the bri 
name, “Chimney Sweep.” To assist 
tailers in their local sales, it offer 
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did newspaper advertising mat ser 
The same offer covers circulars, 
mer order cards, counter display 
s and catalog sheets. Requisitioni 
ide easy and painless by the en- 
‘ re of a franked mailing card form 
a with the mat portfolio. T am es- 

lly interested in the mat service 
’ , we have used to our advantage. 1 
‘ vent on their mats for the reason 
t the portfolio illustrated a compre- 
hve ve assortment, both for the large 

the small space advertiser. Some 
"i services do nit seem to be conceived 

anned with too much consideration 





fur the various types of retail outlets. 
l is important. 
J iss § Sons Company (manufacturer 


shears and scissors). 
fiese are times when every hardware 

can sell more shears, scissors and 
cutlery than is) obtainable. The Wiss 
company, Whose products we have sold 
for many years, is a prominent national 
idvertiser and, even though local retail 
stocks may be small, it believes in keeping 
the Wiss name well displayed before the 
reading public. To keep its retailers 
posted on its advertising plans, it mailed 
1 brochure containing illustrations of 
some of the advertisements to appear in 
leading publications, and this letter: 


“Iueortant Notice to Buyer or SHEARS 
inp Scissors. 

“Wiss shears, scissors and metal-cut- 
ting snips are being used on every far- 
flung front of global war. They are es- 
sential tools in the manufacture of a mul- 
titude of weapons and equipment. 

“For these reasons Wiss products are 
today in short supply on the civilian 
front. Although additional goods are not 
available, the time may not be far dis- 
tant when once more civilian demand 
will be the foundation upon which our 
business is built. 

“It is our belief that constructive ad- 
vertising today is an investment in the 
success of tomorrow. Hence we are con- 
tinuing our uninterrupted national ad- 
vertising in the leading magazines. 

“The enclosed folder presents our 
spring advertising series. Men and 
women in large cities and small towns 
will read about Wiss products and will 
realize again and again the great lesson 
that it pays to invest in quality. In the 
meantime, our postwar plans call for 
launching the biggest advertising, mer- 
chandising and promotional sales drive 
in the history of the industry. (signa- 
ture)” 

'o complete this mailing, it included 
| self-addressed, government postal, 
printed in blank form, requesting the 
names of store buyers and sellers, to 
bring its mailing list up to date. 


J. M. Warren Company (hardware 
wholesaler). 


Announcing to its own hardware re- 
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(A posed picture 


not the author) Atwell-Photo 


Quickly sizing up one promotion piece after another, the dealer knows that goods 
are scarce and he will remember manufacturers who helped him in emergencies 


tailers the Pyrex (Corning Glass Works) 
Spring Promotion, this letter was re- 
ceived: 

“Pyrex Spring Promorion 

“As you know, the Pyrex Spring Pro 
motion is now under way. Display kits 
should begin to arrive about ....... The 
national advertising, covering 30 maga- 
zines and 108 local Sunday newspapers, 
gets under way this month. 

“You are advised to get your stock in 
a position to cash in on this advertising. 
The featured items are: 

“Pyrex Dovuste Duty Cassero.e 

“Pyrex Deer Pre Disn 

“Support of this campaign, by 
own advertising and 
plays, will make your store headquarters 
for Pyrex ware this spring. 

“You are urged to take advantage of 
this splendid opportunity to increase 
your sales. Stock up now for spring 
sales. Your order will have our best at- 
tention. (signature)” 

With this letter, came two Pyrex en- 
closures: one, a colorful broadside en- 
titled, “Pyrex Ware’s Spring Promo- 
tion”; the other, a black-and-white 
spread giving details of the advertising 
mats and the special spring display, in- 
cluding illustrated diagram instructions 
on setting up the latter. When the kit 
arrived, it contained the newspaper mats 
for retailer use. 

I rather like the idea of this manu- 
facturer-wholesaler tie-up. Every re- 
tailer knows his wholesalers. Often, he is 
personally acquainted with their officials, 
as in our case. So, this affords a more 
personal contact, and this is pretty fair 
assurance to the manufacturer that the 
program will be accepted and will be put 
across by the individual retailers. 


your 
merchandise dis- 


The Sherwin-Williams Company (paint 
manufacturer). 


The paint industry, as to civilian sup- 
ply through retailers, has been very 
critical for many months. Another in- 
stance where it is possible to sell more of 
the product than is obtainable. Not long 
ago, to assist in this situation and with 
a far-ahead planning, The Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company took a very forward 
step. Ordinarily, it is the policy with 
established dealers (and we have sold its 
product for close to fifty years) to send 
its branch representative to call on the 
retailer early each spring. The representa- 
tive goes over stock with the retailer, 
and a so-called spring order is placed. 
This is the one largest order of the en- 
tire season—all others supplement and 
complement it. Anticipating increasing 
shortages in raw materials, instead of 
waiting until spring to send its branch 
representatives to its retailers, the rep- 
resentative made his call for the spring 
order during the previous fall. Stock 
was taken, the order was placed and the 
merchandise was received in the month 
of October. simple 
enough in the reading, but it made just 
this much Sherwin-Williams 
dealers actually received a good portion 
of their following season’s product and 
had it in stock 
painting season. I only hope that other 
dealers were as fortunate, but I doubt it. 

A dealer policy like this binds the re- 
tailer to the manufacturer with bonds of 
good-will which cannot be shattered. It 


This may sound 


difference 


long before the next 


means these retailers have merchandise 
when some others have little or none. 
In these days, it must have taken tre- 
mendous planning for the company to 
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initiate and put across a program of this 
sort. More power to it! 


George Worthington (hard- 


ware wholesaler). 


Com pany 


It is one thing to realize that mer- 
chandise is scarce and quite another to 
have something done about it. 

The George Worthington Company is 
a large hardware wholesaling concern 
located in Cleveland, operating over an 
extensive territory. I assume it can sell 
vastly more merchandise that it can ob- 
tain these wartime days. However, not to 
neglect its individual retailers, it has an 
allotment plan which is both practical 
and appreciated. At intervals, its accounts 
receive sheets marked with their names 
and addresses, listing specific amounts 
of searce items, stating that such-and- 
such has been laid aside until a certain 
date for this retailer. If he notifies the 
company that he wants the items, they 
are shipped. And, along with these no- 
tification sheets, comes another listing 
of three or four dozen generally desir- 
able items which are in stock at the time. 
This policy enables the retailer to place 
orders, between salesmen’s visits (and 
these visits are too infrequent now), with 
the reasonable assurance of getting an 
order filled (which is not possible from 
mere catalog reference, on the part of the 
retailer). 


Economics Laboratory, Ine. (manufac- 
turer of Soilax, household cleaner). 


As a retailer, I am not a judge of how 
generally applicable to manufacturers is 
the dealer advertising policy of this con- 
cern. It manufactures a household cleaner, 
Soilax, distributed through the wholesale 
trade. However, it does not leave it to 
the jobber to secure retailer advertising 
interest. It not only provides newspaper 
mats of suitable assortment size but, in 
addition, its program assures that these 
mats will be used. It pays for one-half of 
the local newspaper insertion cost. We 
have taken advantage of its program for 
some years and, to show you how it keeps 
the retailer on his toes, just take a glance 
at this letter, received by us this spring: 
“Gentlemen: 

“According to our clipping service you 
have in the past included Soilax in your 
retail newspaper advertising. We ap- 
preciate your interest in advertising 
Soilax and are anxious to cooperate with 
you in any way we can to stimulate ad- 
ditional Soilax advertising. 

“With this in mind, we will be glad to 
pay 50 per cent of the cost of any Soilax 
newspaper advertising you do during 
1945. This offer is contingent only upon 
maintenance of our minimum fair trade 
prices of 25 cents for a 11% Ib. and 75 
cents for a 5 lb. carton. Billings will be 
paid promptly only when accompanied by 
full tear sheets of the ads. 

“We attach herewith illustrations of 
Soilax mats, or electrotypes, which are 
available at no charge at your request. 
We hope that you will take advantage of 
this dealer mat service and will welcome 
the opportunity to be of help to you in 
merchandising Soilax in any other way 
that we can. (signature)” 
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The enclosure was a_ broadside, illus- 
trating the various mats, and, as a follow- 
up of the dealer mat requisition, this is 
acknowledged by the following printed 
government postal: 


“Gentlemen: 


“We appreciate your interest in Soilax 
advertising and are sending you sepa- 
rately the following material as_re- 
quested: (Follows a listing of the mat 
stock numbers). 

“Please call on us if we can be of 
further service in any way. We will be 
glad to cooperate with you wherever we 
can. (signature)” 

And, may I further comment that, al- 
though this fast-selling product is  or- 
dered through jobbers as _ mentioned, 
still, at regular intervals, a company 
representative calls on us, bringing the 
current window or counter display, in- 
quiring about our stock, if we are able 
to get our orders filled promptly, and 
how our newspaper advertising mat ser- 
vice is working out. The entire program, 
from the retailer viewpoint, appeals to 
me because of its continuous assistance 
contact. And, believe me, it does assist 
and it does build sales! 


The foregoing specimens have 
> > I 





largely been selected from a thire 
months’ survey of the subject. Iy 


selecting these few, a great m ny 


similar presentations have | ey 
discarded, thus indicating {aj 


numerous manufacturers in va: ied 
lines are seriously endeavorin. to 
render real assistance to { seir 
retailers in these wartime d ys. 
Because of restricting and |}, \»p- 
pering conditions, it seems th 
noteworthy and praiseworthy © at 
such effort has been expended . 4 
time when, for immediate profi. jt 
could have been diverted into © er 
channels. 
Retailers 
and the cooperation of manu: xc- 


need the assist: icc 
turers. Most retailers are gla to 
receive it and make excellent asi 
of it, in its various forms. In the 
long run, I believe that manw .c- 
turer will profit most who sc: ves 
his retailers best. 





Unions Eye White-Collar Field 


For Members 


OHN L. LEWIS is reported to 
be on the verge of bringing his 
mining unions back into the A. F. 
of L. fold this fall. If and when he 
does it is expected that he will head 
up a drive to speed up unionization 
of white-collar workers. Both 
C.1.0. and A. F. of L. have white- 
collar unions, but in the past 
A. F. of L.’s activities have not 
been eminently in this 
field. C.I.O. is active in organiza- 
tion of white-collar workers and if 
Mr. Lewis into this field 
greater vigor in obtaining mem- 


successful 


goes 


bership may be evident, because 
Mr. Lewis will not want C.L.O. to 
get ahead of him. 

Recent Washington reports say 
that Loan Administrator Snyder 
is very conscious of the plight of 
white-collar workers, and anxious 
for some relief for them because he 
realizes that the wage freeze has 
brought them a difficult problem in 








coping with the increased living 
costs now prevailing. 

Foresighted business leaders are 
anxious for some ruling which will 
permit salary increases for white 
collar workers before they arc led 
into unions on the grounds ‘hat 
only through union members!ip 
‘an any thawing of salary freezes 
be anticipated. As it is now tli 
government is playing right into 
the hands of union leaders in the 
white-collar field because the union 
leaders can point out that only 
through collective bargaining can 
the white-collar worker expect «ny 
increase. Most business organisa- 
tions hesitate to enter into an» of 
the dodges by which increased })V- 
ments to white-collar workers «ve 
granted. These attempts to ev ide 
the law may bring serious pena’ ics 


taxwise to the company engas ng 


in them. 
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WHEREVER YOU GO 
YOU SEE 
BURROUGHS MACHINES 





IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 





FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES « 
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Businessmen want a quality product, built with 
precision to operate with precision, and 
designed for long, dependable service. They 
know the importance of being able to select 
freely from a complete line of machines. They 
want to be sure of having dependable, efficient 
maintenance service. They place importance on 
the technical help that can be given them in 
planning installations and applications. 


Businessmen might buy Burroughs for any one 
of these reasons. Actually, they buy Burroughs 
for ail of these reasons. For Burroughs leads on 
all counts—finer products... the most complete 
line of machines . . . the leading service organi- 
zation ... experienced counsel. No wonder that 
in big business and small... wherever you go 
. + you see Burroughs machines. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE * BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 











NIG is the biggest 
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--.-and G-E Lamps lead the way! 


Whether you’re trying to sell an impres- 
sion of your company or merchandise 
off the shelf, G-E lamps can help you 
make more effective use of eyes and 
seeing. Take a look at these suggestions 
for adding to the efficiency and comfort 
of a private office. 


Overhead G-E fluorescent lamps in re- 
cessed troffers provide cheerful light 
throughout the room, with a concentra- 


tion of light over the desk area. This 
makes for fewer errors, greater alertness. 


Along wall tops, G-E Slimline lamps fit 
into compact coves to provide pleasing 
light tone on walls for greater eye- 
comfort. 


Find out how G-E Lamps can help with 
better seeing for better work through- 
out your offices. 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,”’ Sunday 10:00 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS: 


“The G-E Houseparty,"” Monday through Friday 4:00 0. m. EWT, CBS. 
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How Giant Retailers 
Force Expansion 





With 30 retail organizations doing 12 per cent of the 
country’s total retail sales, it seems clear that the 
suppliers of these giant retailers need to grow larger. 
That’s why many small manufacturers are merging. 
This is the 8th of a series of 12 reports on expansion 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


HERE is a small manufacturer 

in Chicago who has three cus- 
tomers, Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, Goldblatt Bros., Inc., chain 
of department stores, and Spie- 
gel’s, the mail order and retail 
store chain. These three outlets 
are taking every ounce of mer- 
chandise he can manufacture un- 
der current wartime shortages. 

Obviously, this manufacturer 
wants to expand. One of the quick- 
est and perhaps most satisfactory 
way to expand is to buy out an- 
other manufacturer with similar 
facilities. What worries this manu- 
facturer is the knowledge that, 
come V-J day, other manufac- 
turers may be after his three cus- 
tomers for business and he may 
lose one or two of them. If he loses 
one, one-third of his sales volume 
flies out the window. If he should 
lose two, he’s two-thirds out of 
business. 

Today, if he should lose one of 
these customers, it would be easy 
to find another, but, looking ahead, 
the position is dangerous. With 
competition expected to be fierce in 
this field he knows he is in a most 
vulnerable position. Yet today he 
has no salesmen to go out and 
build some volume among small 
customers, the loss of one or two, 
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or even a dozen, of which would 
not ruin his sales picture. So he is 
looking around for a plant similar 
to his own, or the machines with 
which to expand his production as 
fast as manpower is available. 
Now suppose we look at another 
manufacturer, one who is much 
larger. Although the size is dif- 
ferent, the problems are remark- 
ably similar. This manufacturer 
once had fairly complete national 
distribution. He sold big stores 
and little stores, had a sales or- 
ganization of about forty men. 
Today, all his salesmen are gone 
—mostly to war, some to war plant 
jobs, and others to competitors. 
His distribution has disappeared 
because about a dozen large out- 
lets, all clamoring for merchandise, 
have taken his entire output which 
is, of course, limited by shortages 
of materials, manpower and, to 
some extent, obsolete machines. 
The large outlets to whom he 
sells his entire output today may 
or may not stay with him after the 
war. But he worries about the 
several thousand smaller retailers 
his company sold for many years 
in the past, but who are growing 
less and less favorably inclined 
toward his company as every day 
passes without getting merchan- 


dise from him. He is looking fon 
company to buy, a company whic 
he can turn to making mercha: 
dise for the smaller merchant 
after the war. 

When we look at the giant 1 
tail organizations today it is plai: 
to see that we need bigger manu 
facturers to sell them. While thes 
giant retail outlets buy from sma 
manufacturers, many of thes 
smaller suppliers feel ill at eas 
with so many of their eggs in s 
few baskets. That is why man 
manufacturers today hope to ex 
pand to the point where they cai 
have some merchandise to sell t: 
smaller as well as to larger cus 
tomers. 

One glance at the departmen 
store field alone and we see wha 
it means to cope with these larg: 
buyers, and how easy it would b 
for a manufacturer to find himsel! 
in sore trouble if he had but a few 
customers, and then lost one o: 
two of them. Some of the leading 
outfits operating multiple outlets 
in the department store field are 


Store Annual Sale 
Gimbel’s ..................- -$194,500,00 
Marshall Field and Co..... 148,273,335 
May Department Stores.... 181,727,159 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc...... 169,897,77 | 
Federated Dept. Stores..... 170,863,0(% 
Interstate Dept. Stores...... 40,149,12: 
Associated Dry Goods Co.... 100,557,00: 
Goldblatt Brothers, Inc...... 62,000,00: 


This group alone accounts fo: 
$1,067,967,391 
Naturally, it presents a tempting 
market to many manufacturers. 
but that is by no means all of th: 
story. There is another group o! 
stores offering a similarly tempt- 
ing market. In this group we find 
Woolworth, Kress, Kresge, W. T 
Grant, and several chains we ar 
inclined to consider variety stores 
but which actually are leaning 


in annual sales 
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more and more to dry goods sales. 


Some of this group include : 


Annual Sales 
S174, 188,167 
97,656,626 

95, 865,654 
88,036,595 
TIBET I 
11,075,366 
38,215,777 
earere 14,544,522 
eee 159,843,835 
216 A56ASZ 


127,955,060 


Store 
". Be 
Colonial Stores .. 
J. J. Newherry.... 
G.C. Murphy... 
McCrory Stores... 
MeLellan Stores .. 3 
Neisner Brothers ...... 
Kidison Brothers. . 
IF. W. Woolworth... . 
ee) eee 
S. Il. Kress... 

This group has enjoyed tremen 
dous growth in sales in the past 
len vears. Even before the de 
pression had ended, sales were ex- 
panding and, although the era of 
adding stores rapidly had drawn 
to a close, sales per store were go- 
ing up amazingly. For example: 
S. HL. Kress stores averaged sales 
of $522,448 per store in 1944. The 
figure for 1934 was $326,000) per 
store. W.'T. Grant stores aver- 
8,000 per store in 1944, 
$182,946 in 





aged $35 
as compared with 
193-4. 

The total sales for this group 
of stores adds up to the astonish- 
ing figure of $1,456,062,535 which 
isanother tempting market for any 
manufacturer who wants to serve 
it. Under this group are many 
hundreds of stores grouped in 
smaller chains operating from 3 to 
100 stores which offer a similarly 
important market, 

Just when ai store becomes a 
junior department store, or a gen- 
eral store, and ceases being a 
variety store is not quite clear. 
Today, with every store selling al- 
most everything it can obtain, it 
is difficult to draw strict lines of 
classifications. But no matter how 
the stores are grouped, there is 
another important group of chains 
which may be called junior depart- 
ment stores, general stores or by 
any other label you desire to give 
them. They include : 

Store Annual Sales 
Sears, Roebuck and Co...... S9-40,899, £38 
Montgomery Ward & Co..... 617,886,061 
ER Reet n: 5.Séceisinsie seaswe £9, 130,493 
J. €. Pomney Cai, Tae....6006: 535,319,371 
Fe ee ee SIJ45,944 
Alden (Chicago) Mail 


Order Company .......... $2,223,447 


As is well known, some of the 
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mail order chains do not release 
figures separately for mail order 
and store sales, which makes it im- 
possible to estimate what the store 
sales are, but there is a huge mar 
ket for the 
though he sells only one branch of 


manufacturer even 


the mail order companies. Both 
Spiegel’s and Alden’s Chicago Mail 
Order Company are buying stores 
and expanding their store opera- 
tions, and in a year or two both 
these chains are expected to offer 
a much greater market for mer- 
chandise than today. The total 
sales of this group reach the figure 
of $2,666,994,754 which clearly 
indicates that for hundreds of 
manufacturers there is all the 
business they need in this field 
alone provided, of course, that the 
manufacturer is willing to risk 
such a high percentage of all his 
eges in so few baskets. 

A large number of manufac- 
turers feel that if is an anchor to 
windward to have a sizable portion 
of total volume going to a large 
number of smaller outlets. Yet in 
recent there 


years, especially, 


seems to be an increasing number 


of manufacturers who are willing 


to sell all their output to one, two 
or three large outlets. 

Sears, Roebuck and Company 
was engaged, as far back as 1941, 
in fostering small manufacturing 
units in the South to manufacture 
products which, because of ship- 
ping costs, raw material sources or 
labor conditions, were especially 
suited to be manufactured there. 
The program was interrupted be- 
cause of the war, but it may be re- 
sumed again when the war ends. 
Even though it is not resumed, it 
is indicative of the need for mer- 
chandise in large quantity by the 
mass merchandisers. 

If there is a continuation of the 
expansion trend in’ chain opera- 
tions, and every indication points 
that way, and a further expansion 
in retail stores operated by in 
dependents, there simply will not 
be enough manufacturing capacity 
in many lines to care for the vol- 


ume thus created. Which is an- 





other reason for 


expansion hy 


many manufacturers. 
So far we have said nothing 
field. This field 


pioneered many chain experiments, 


about the food 


and there have probably been a, 
many changes in distribution meth 
ods in this field as in any othe: 
Once the food chains relied upor 
adding stores as the surest method 
of expansion, Units were small, 
and there were many of then 
Legislation, usually fostered by 
independents, created a tax situa 
tion that pyramided taxes accord 
ing to the number of units. This 
legislation came on the heels of the 
spectacular success of the pionee: 
ing operators of the gigantic food 
marts or supermarkets as they 
came to be called. Soon almost 
every food chain was combining 
stores, creating supermarkets 
which replaced three or more sma! 
stores and attracted trade from « 
wider area than the stores whic! 
were closed to form the supe: 
market operation. 

Here are some of the giants in 


the food field: 


Store elnnual Sale 


Atlantic and Pacifie...... $1,378, 660,000 
Safeway Stores........... 656,624,966 
Kroger Grocery and Baking 448,381,416 
National Tea Company..... 99,746,657 
Jewel Tea Company....... 56,899,815 


One look at the total figures o! 
these five food chains, which ar 
$2,640,312,884, indicates that thi 
very size of these units makes i! 
impossible for many small canners, 
packers, and food processors to do 
business with these giants. Ther 
is the story of a man in a western 
state who acquired a small canning 
plant and went, forthwith, to th 
nearest buying office of a larg: 
chain grocery organization. 

He was amazed that the friend!) 
huver who received him knew al! 
about him, the size of his plant, 
its equipment, the quality of th 
merchandise canned, and many 
other things which the new owne: 
did not know. The buyer explained 
that the canning plant was too 
small to warrant their discussing 
prices or terms, because the stores 


simply could not handle such « 
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ORGANIZER 


OF 
“FACT-POWER” 



















HE frees business from 
the curse of idle tacts 


What is unusual about this man? 

It’s his ability to inject the price- 
less element of control into your busi- 
ness records... to give them “Fact- 
Power.” 

Without control, records are a 
mere history of stock ... cost. . 
personnel... sales. Such records fai/ 
fo indicate in themselves what action 


should be taken, and when. Minor and 


major decisions alike must wait upon 
analysis of recorded facts, unless 
record systems provide control. 
Sight analysis, 
made possible by 
the development of 
Kardex Graph-A- 
Matic charting sig- 


J 


KARDEX IS 








. L among many methods and types 
of equipment from which the Sys- 
tems Technician selects and combines 
those best suited to individual needs. 


nal control, is saving thousands of 
man-hours every day because some- 
body called in the Systems Techni- 
cian. While providing the all-im- 
portant control, this man also knows 
how to simplify and consolidate du- 
plicated and overlapping records. He 
can design them to eliminate waste 
effort, house them for faster, easier 
reference, protect them from fire at 
the point of use. 

Through knowledge interchanged 
with his hundreds of colleagues, he 
offers you the accumulated record- 
control experience of leading organi- 
zations everywhere. He is at our 
nearest Branch Office, and can go to 
work for you today. 




















HE brings fluctuating costs under visible 
control. The Superior Foundry Co. (Cleve- 


land) modernized its cost records to (1) 
reduce production costs (2) obtain fast, 

curate, profitab le estimating (3) Improve 
production planning. Kardex centralizes 
data in one place, with Graph-A-Matic sig- 
nal control charting on visible margins the 
percentage above or below standard of cur- 
rent runs, Supe rior Can see Costs, act prompt- 
lv! Story is in June issue of “SYSTEMS.” 
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| HE simplifies control of 3,000,000 
| papers monthly for motor maker. Wright 
| Aeronautical Corp. needed a filing system 
| to keep pace with mushrooming war activi- 
| ties, yet retain basic simplicity. The solu- 
| tion: Variadex, the expansible alphabetic 
| index with rainbow color “tinding” for max- 
| imum accuracy and speed. Effective filing 
| control ends waiting for “lost-or-strayed™ 
| papers. Remington Rand filing systems and 
| equipment are designed to meet every indi- 
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vidual need. 


4 GIRLS NOW DO THE WORK OF 12 


api saadis 


HE combines credit, collection, accounts 
receivable operations...lowers costs 2/3. 
Study at Luden’s. Inc.. famous candy and 





cough drop makers, indicated Kolect-A-Matu 
Unit Invoice System would simplify proce- 
dure, speed collections, reduce costs. Now 
4 girls easily do the work that would need 
12 with old system. Credit and collection 
control are visual. “Posting” to accounts is 
done by filing, or removing, invoice copies 
from ledger “pockets.” Simple. fast, accurate, 
and fool- proof! Ask tor Folder SN 588. 











SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 











small quantity of merchandise as 
the little canning plant’s total 
output for the year! 

All this means that the smaller 
producer is unlikely to find a mar- 
ket for his products unless there is 
a strong demand, and he may or 
may not be able to build up this 
demand. The consequence is that 
the smaller producer must grow 
large to deal with the great chains, 
for if he does not deal with the 
great chains, his sales are auto- 
matically restricted in almost any 
market he enters. For self-protec- 
tion he must develop into a large 
enough unit to sell the chains. 

Thus we see how one type of ex- 
pansion leads to another type of 
expansion. The chains, to some 
extent at least, are the result of 


expansion by way of mergers and 


purchasing other units. Safeway 
strengthened its eastern position 
by buying a well-established chain. 
Jewel Tea Company got a foothold 
in Chicago by buying the Piggly- 
Wiggly chain, to mention but two 
well-known cases of expansion via 
the purchase of established busi- 
nesses route. 

Mail Order, 


Spiegel’s, all bought established 


Sears, Chicago 
stores as part of their expansion 
program. As these big units move 
into new areas and buy established 
stores, many manufacturers lose 
customers. This is especially true 
of the manufacturer whose sales 
have never reached out beyond a 
region or a few markets. That is 
one of the reasons why it is often 
so easy to acquire a local or re- 
gional manufacturer whose sales 





have suffered from the chain stor 
invasion of his markets. 

Suppose we take one more look 
at the 
article, which are but a few of th 


chains mentioned in this 


very largest, with no mention what 
ever of the great drug, cigar, shoe, 
jewelry, automotive, tire, and 
other chains which are growing as 
fast as available merchandise per 
mits. The total of the department, 
variety, and “junior” department 
stores, the mail order and_ food 
chains mentioned here is $7,831, 
337,564. Think of it this way 

there are 30 organizations men 
tioned here, and total sales of all 
retailers in 1943 were only $63, 
268,000,000—which that 


these 30 big fellows did about 12 


means 


per cent of the total retail business 
of America. 





What It Takes to Start a Store 


(Continued from page 13) 


watch operating expenses, Actual- 
ly there are only a few men in the 
country who possess all these skills 
and talents, 

“Butler Brothers has a 
greater interest in the welfare of 


much 


independent merchants than our 
wholly natural desire to sell to 
them. Strong retailers make strong 
wholesalers, and wholesaling is a 
strong arm of our business. We 
felt that if too many veterans go 
into retailing blindly, our whole 
economy would suffer, as well as 
our own company. That is why we 
these 
them into the hands of bankers to 


assembled exhibits to put 
use in counseling men about their 
dreams of owning a retail store.” 

In one of the exhibits which ac- 
company the booklet, Danger 
Men Dreaming, is a tabulation 
which shows what a man needs to 
invest in three types of variety 
stores—stores planned to sell $25,- 
000, $50,000 and $75,000 the first 
The tabulation shows how 
much money is required for stocks, 





year. 
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for fixtures and equipment, for pre- 
opening expense, and the cash fund 
tor reserve and peak merchandise 
requirements. The total for the 
$25,000-a-year store is $15,900, 
with a cash outlay of $10,900 and 
notes for $3,000 against the fix- 
tures. The total for the $50,000 
store is $22,000, with an initial in- 
vestment of $18,000; and for a 
$75,000 variety store, there is an 
initial outlay of $30,000, of which 
$24,500 is in cash. 

The Danger — Men Dreaming 
booklet sets up ten questions, the 
answers to which will determine the 
prospect’s chances of successful 
operation. They are: 

Will he be able to obtain enough 
‘apital ? 

Will he have good management 
tools? 

Will he have good control and 
bookkeeping systems? 

Will he have good location guid- 
ance? 

Will he have good store plans, 
fixtures and layout ? 







Will he have good, reliable mer 
chandise sources? 

Will he have good advertising 
helps? 

Will he have good display helps? 

Wiil he have capable salespeo 
ple? 

Will he be able to maintain a 
store that meets the needs of his 
community ? 

In another beoklet called, Do 
You Want to Own Your Own Busi- 
ness? the story of Butler Brothers 
Distributor Stores is told. Here it 
is explained how Butler Brothers, 
in return for a small fee and an 
agreement to concentrate purchas- 
ing with the company, furnishes 
store plans, location guidance, 
opens the store, renders financial 
stock control 
promotion programs, helps train 
furnishes an 
operating A folder, 
Tools of Success, further explains 
Butler Brothers services to Dis- 
tributor Stores. 


service, furnishes 


salespeople, and 
program. 
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DEFENSE 
_ PLANT ae 
CLEARANCE = 
PROGR 


MIMEOGRAPH DIE-IMPRESSED 
STENCILS PROVIDE A QUICK, 
EASY, EFFICIENT METHOD 
OF PRODUCING 

THE PAPERS NEEDED. 








Defense plant engineers have developeda 


practical and efficient routine covering and in detail in our new folder, ‘‘Mimeograph 
transfer of machinery and equipment Brand Die-Impressed Stencils for the Production 
} from the Lessee to government warehouse stor- of Plant Clearance Program Papers.” 
age. It is a transfer motivated by paper work. * £ & 

By using Mimeograph* duplication to produce If you are looking for a sound and simple 
this paper work, the approved forms are pro- method of handling Contract Termination prob- 
duced easily, quickly, inexpensively; rewriting lems, our folder, “The ABC of Contract Termi- 
the description of each machine tool is eliminated, nation,” will also be extremely helpful. It explains 
and all copies are permanent, black-on-white. complete, practical methods for handling all the 

The Defense Plant Clearance Program and the paper work involved... illustrates sample forms. 
use of Mimeograph equipment for the production Mail the coupon below for either or both fold- 
of papers in this procedure is explained clearly ers. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 









Miumeograph duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Pat. Off. 











A. B. Dick Company, Dept. S-845, 720 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6 
Send me a free copy of the folder, “Mimeograph Brand Die- 
Impressed Stencils for the Production of Plant Clearance 
Program Papers” 
Send me a free copy of the folder, “The ABC of Contract 
Termination” 
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Centralized control, where physical centralization is impossible, is easily achieved on visible record equipment by one clerk 


Central Control to Cure 
F iling Troubles 





Where every department keeps its own files, chaos 
or needless duplication is almost inevitable. Yet 
here is a sound way to centralize control, leaving 
the actual filing operations scattered as desired 





BY IDA WELCH 


N MANY offices, large and 
small, the records and) papers 
supporting them are under the 
direction of the person responsible 
for getting out a unit of the work. 
He, in turn, is responsible to an- 


other who also has a set of files. 
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The latter is responsible to his 
superior who keeps his files, and 
so on up the line to the president 
who doubtless keeps a_ few files 
alongside his desk. 

All these files are working files, 
arranged in the manner most con- 





venient to the people using them 
and, of course, in accordance will 
their individual ideas on filing. I! 
the files could be destroyed as soon 
as the matters they cover ar 
closed, a problem would not aris 
To suggest this is almost tanta 
mount to treason. 

In spite of such disjointed filing 
methods, business is turning oul a 
record production, making a pro! 
it and, in addition, is somehow © 
other able to satisfy the govern 
ment’s various auditors. The> 
little files are successful from |!) 
individual’s standpoint. The on!) 
trouble is, they are not compan) 
minded, and getting at the records 
stored in them depends on 


good-will of the party in charg 
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e Hold on a second! Don’t get the air 
blue with #dle curses—find out what's 
to blame for errors. Your employees? 
Probably not... they don’t like errors 
any more than you do. Well then— 
how come errors in the first place? 


Most likely, your error trouble is 
caused by the fact that too many people 
have to write and re-write the same 
information—and every time a form 
must be recopied, there’s a chance for 
mistakes. Or, perhaps, errors are due 
to poor copy reproduction — fuzzed 
carbon copies that are unreadable, 
defeat legibility. If so, then here is your 
solution —Uarco forms. Forms with 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC 


carbons that assure clean detailed 
copies — forms that allow one person 
to type or write enough copies at one 
time for all departments. 

Today see what Uarco has to show 
you. For Uarco has made a science of 
creating better forms . . . forms scien- 
tifically designed for individual busi- 
nesses, that pay off in savings of time 
and money as well as lessening the 
possibility of errors. 

Spend a half hour with the Uarco 
representative. You will be amazed at 
the substantial cut in errors the right 
form will bring you. Call him today— 
or write. 


REGISTER COMPANY 


Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland ¢ Offices in All Principal Cities 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
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SINGLE SET 
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CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS ror NS 

FORMS HANDWRITTEN TYPEWRITTEN + BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 











For CASTAUCE, this is the Uarco 


Speed-O-Form ... one of many time- 
saving forms. In five seconds, any 
standard typewriter can become a 
continuous forms biller. Eliminates 
carbon stuffing, paper alignment and 
other such time-taking routine jobs. 
Two to six copies are made at once, 
and forms in back of the machine con- 
tinuously feed the typewriter as typist 
types. Write for full information. 
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BETTER BUSINESS FORMS 
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If that individual leaves his pres- 
ent job, he takes along in_ his 
head the key to his system, and 
transfers his files to storage where 
they become a_ time consuming 
problem. 

The fact remains that more 
companies are using such indivi- 
dual files than are maintaining 
central filing departments. There- 
fore it would seem these files are 
fundamentally all right. Going on 
this presumption, let us look at 
central control to reduce expense 
and streamline the files. 

Instead of tearing down the 
files now existing and reworking 
them into some new structure, let’s 
see what happens if we keep the 
files as they are, impose a super- 
structure over them which will co- 
ordinate the systems, christen each 
section with a formal name, and 
eliminate duplications. Or, to put 
it differently, create a filing lan- 
guage easy to learn and agreeable 
to all concerned, and use that lan- 
guage to keep a written record of 
the location and types of files 
within the company. 

If it is a small company and one 
drawer will take care of all rec- 
ords, there are no filing problems, 
simply because the volume is small. 
With this in mind, let us try to 
keep the filing in small, easily man- 
aged groups of related material. 

One rule or specification will 
take care of the organization of a 
central control. The rule is that 
general files and specific files will 
not be interfiled under the same 
main heading. 

A general file can be described 
as any group of named _ folders 
which have the same degree of 
importance in relation to the main 
heading, and also have the same 
relative value to each other. For 
instance, 

Orders 

Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company 
Wilson Brothers 
Zenith Foundry Company 
Equipment 
Lathes 
Milling Machines 


Presses 
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In the first instance, all are 
customers’ orders and all are re- 
lated to each other by reason of 
being the company’s customers. 
In the second, a general file on 
equipment owned by a = manu- 
facturer is supposed. 

A specific file is any unit of 
named folders brought together 
because they are related in vary- 
ing degrees to a previously chosen 
main heading. They may or may 
not be related to each other, and 
in any event their relation to each 
other varies. Example, 


Personnel 
Accident Investigation 
Reports 
Applications 


Attendance Reports 
Problems & Complaints 
Training Programs 
Transfers 

Vacations 

In the above, all titles are re- 
lated in some degree to the main 
heading while the relationship to 
each other varies or does not 
exist. 

You probably wonder why we 
don’t suggest another grouping 
and put the personnel files under 
subheadings where they will be 
more closely related to each other. 
That is all right if you want to do 
it, and in some cases it will be 
advisable. But remember this, no 
matter how break-downs 
you make under each main head- 


many 


ing and subheading, actual filing 
begins at the point where the 
superstructure called central con- 
trol ends. Alphabetical, chrono- 
logical and numerical 
ments must follow the file titles 
you have selected. The principle 
does not change if your file is in one 


arrange- 


folder, one drawer or ten drawers. 

The possibilities for subdividing 
files is limitless. You can start 
each day with a fresh perspective 
and rearrange your titles into a 
different pattern. Likewise, any 
other person will look at the prob- 
lem through his own pair of 
glasses. Orderly classification of 
words and subjects is practical 
for a library, for its business is 
words and subjects. In the every- 


day “buy, make and sell” bus; 
nesses, you do not file words ar| 
you do not file subjects. The 
dividual file is occasioned by « 
combination of happenings, record 
ed on paper, which will be of value 
either as a record or as a patter 
for something you wish to do jy, 
the future. 

But to start over again, ov 
aim is to keep the filing in easi!y 
managed groups of related ww 


terial, and our one rule is to ke 


general files and specific files sx 


arated. 

Make a list of all the files in 
your company. Now 
those files into the following five 


separ ife 


divisions which will constitute your 
main file control: 
Administration 
Finance 
Engineering 
Manufacturing 
Sales 

Main file control is in first 
position, names of files in second 
position. Next, whittle out tly 
files that are duplications. 

The chances are that under 
Administration you will find sonw- 
thing pretty close to the following: 

Administration 

Corporation (bylaws, stock- 
holders, directors, corpo- 
rate, etc.) 

Employees (A-Z to name) 

Office Equipment (A-Z to 
name ) 

Organization (departmental, 
divisional, executive, and 

supervisory setups, dele 
gation, of responsibilities, 


etc.) 

Personnel (specific employee 
matters ) 

Procedure (routine, paper 


handling, standard prac 
tices, policy, etc.) 
Services (telephone, tele- 
graph, typing and filing 
departments, cafeteria, 
garage, etc.) 
Advertising, 
quiries, and orders all fall under 
Sales. Accounts payable and r 
ceivable, costs, profit and loss 
come under Finance. Buildings. 
(Continued on page } 


competition, —n- 


equipment, 
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How we won our capital city of industry 


ie Oliver Perry, they seemed the 
answer to prayer . . . a hundred 
unregimented Kentucky riflemen. True, 
not a man of the lot had ever seen 
blue water. But any of these self- 
confident frontier boys could shoot the 
eye out of a squirrel. 


So, when he managed to close with 
the British fleet, the buckskin riflemen 
were high in the rigging. Lucky in- 
_ was the British officer who sur- 

ved their fire! Leaderless and fought 
to a standstill, the red battle flags came 
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That's how we established our Lake 
Erie frontier — with men whose lives 
had been spent pushing frontiers back. 
First fruit of victory was Detroit, 
where other unregimented Americans 
were to cross new industrial frontiers 
and provide, for those who could earn 
it, a new standard of living, its ceiling 
unlimited . . . That’s how America 
has crossed all her frontiers, geo- 
graphic and industrial . . . by the 
brains and sweat of free individuals 
who always were ready to try any new 
thing that seemed workable. 


* * * 


GRANDMOTHER of the 
GREAT LAKES FLEET 


American enterprise wastes no opportunities. 
Only six years after Perry’s victory, another 
pioneer appeared on the Great Lakes. The 
Indians wondered at her thrashing paddles, 
at her ability to travel in a dead calm... 
and named her “Walk in the Water.” This 
little steamer was the mother ship of the 
— task force that today plies the world’s 
usiest waterway . . . another frontier con- 
quered by Americans and put to work for 
all the world. 


(FORT SENECA 
= MILITIA 
under GENERAL Hann, 
x BATTLE OF Lake one 


American business must face new 
frontiers after this war. And Gunn 
Furniture Company, a pioneer in its 
own right, will have ready some very 
new, very interesting developments in 
office appointments . . . to aid and 
abet the activities of frontier pushers 
everywhere. 


GUNN 
Surniture 


PIONEERS IN FINE OFFICE 
APPOINTMENTS FOR OVER 
HALF A CENTURY 


GRAND RAPIDS 
Mic#HIGAN 
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How to Help People Work Better 


(Continued from page 9) 


cent per month. The majority of 
the department and division man- 
that little 


could be done to increase efficiency 


agers were convinced 
and that all attempts to reduce 
operating expenses with this non- 
industrial type of employee would 
be a waste of time. 

Three of the division heads dis- 
agreed with this premise and fi- 
nally obtained permission from 
the general manager to experi- 
ment the of the 
lines. The results of this experi- 


on worst load 
ment were so startling as to be 


almost unbelievable. Labor costs 
were reduced over 50 per cent dur- 
ing a twelve-month period. This 
is such an extraordinary perform- 
ance that perhaps it is worth while 
to review in detail what was done. 

At the three 


heads received permission to con- 


the time division 
duct the experiment, the perform- 
ance of the particular load line 
picked for the test was so bad that 
treatment 
the 


general picture was reviewed and 


it was decided drastic 
was necessary. Accordingly 
three proposals were considered: 

First, it was proposed that all 
supervision in this area be given 
an extensive course in job relations 


and job instruction training. 


Second, it was proposed that 


three personnel counselors, one for 


each shift, and a labor-manage- 
ment coordinator be assigned to 


this area to assist supervision in 
handling personnel problems. 
Third, it was proposed that this 
area employing approximately 
1,500 people be divided into bays 
or sections of 8 to 15 emplovees 
that 


tests, safety contests, bond deduc- 


each, and attendance con- 
tion contests, quality contests, and 
various other contests which mght 
possibly arouse interest among the 
employees, be scheduled between 
the bays. 

All of the 
adopted. First, all supervisors and 
the 


counselors were given an extensive 


proposals were 


newly appointed — personnel 
training course in job relations 
and job instruction, Next, the per- 
the 


management coordinator, working 


sonnel counselors and labor- 
closely with supervisors, listened 
carefully to all complaints of in- 
dividual employees and attempted 
to all 


Transfers were arranged from one 


eliminate legitimate ones. 
shift to another; gasoline, trans- 
portation and tire rationing prob- 
lems were handled ; and many minor 
adjustments were made. In addi- 














COMPARISON OF ABSENTEE RATES, MAN-HOUR STANDARDS AND 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN AREA E, JULY 1944 TO JULY 1945 
Absentee Number of Man-Hours Number of 
Rate Per Unit Produced Employees 
Dept. E Plant Standard Actual Dept. E 
July 1944 8 6 363 563 1,470 
August 7.5 363 496 1,350 
September 6.7 363 503 1,276 
October 5.6 363 467 1,126 
November 4.3 359 451 1,068 
December 5.8 291 350 1,012 
January 1945 4.9 288 352 959 
February 2.9 279 341 838 
March 3.2 279 306 750 
April 4.6 279 269 762 
May 2.9 244 255 742 
June 2.7 244 246 713 
34 


tion, an attempt was made to pe: 
suade all supervisors to live by ¢| 
to 


the way supervisors would like 


golden rule treat emplove: 
be treated if the relationship hia 
been reversed. 

In order to make sure that 
proposed program received a fia 
trial, the expense of handling 
individual employee’s problem w 
made a secondary consideratio; 
The company reasoned the cost 
hiring and training a new employ 
was approximately $60, so any « 
penditure of a lesser amount th 
would keep an employee content 
and on the rolls could be justifi: 
As part of the program, the px 
sonnel counselors and the suypx 
visors put new employees throug 
an induction training course ai 
attempted to make the newcon 
feel at home the first da 

The third proposal, howevw 
was the one that really paid « 


very 


The dividing of the area into ba 
the 


groups created a group loyal 


and employees into smal! 
and a job interest which here' 
lacking. The « 


plovees within a bay gradual 


fore had been 


came to feel they were part of ¢! 
organization of that bay—a mem 
Whereas befo 


the attitude of the employees who 


ber of the team. 
were doing their share of the work 
was one of indifference toward em 
plovees who loafed, now the att 

The 


better workers gradually let tl. 


tude was one of resentment. 


others know that they expected 
them to do their share. The loafers 
who had pulled the wool over tli 


do 


eves of supervisors couldn’t 
with their fellow employees and 
they soon started working or qui! 
because they were out of harmo: 
with the rest of the group. 

The absentee problem under t! 
program was. also quickly cure: 
The names of the individual wor! 
ers in each bay were listed on t 
bulletin board for that bay au 
thirteen columns, representing 
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See if it’s gone to shipping. Look in 
the top drawer. Ask up on the ninth. 
Ask Bill Frey. 

Wasted time is business’ No. 1 head- 
ache. Even without a war on, many 
business forms slow up the day’s work. 
They invite mistakes, are cramped and 
complicated. Organization is hit or 
miss. Tradition rules, not efficiency. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., designs 
forms for some of the world’s largest 


businesses — and the smallest. Prac- 
tical experience over the years proves 
this one fact beyond dispute: business 
forms properly engineered can save 
precious time, speed output, cut run- 
ning costs by thousands of dollars. 
The Moore specialist who calls on 
you asks: Is this form necessary? Does 
it duplicate any other? Is the sequence 
of entries logical? Does printing take 
advantage of standard paper sizes? Is 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


In Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Surt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto 
Western Sales Beok Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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the form engineered to your system? 

To learn how answers to these ques- 
tions can benefit you, get in touch now 
with the headquarters of the nearest 
Moore division, or its local office. 
Moore consults with you, designs, then 
prints. The nine companies listed be- 
low have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now they combine under the 
Moore name to form the largest com- 
pany of its kind in the world. 


-¢ MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


ADV. BY H.W. AYER 
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What a 


BUSINESS! 


No employees, time cards, job 
tickets . .. No hourly charges, costs to 
distribute, overhead, social security, 
workmen’s compensation, insurance, 
union checkoff, reserves ... No job 
deferments, priorities, renegotiation, 
tax claims... No depreciation, fixed 
charges, interest on investment—the 
rake and lawnmower belong to Dad... 
No statements, records, bookkeeping 
...Gross and net are 100%W—and 
sure. The partners share the profits, 
promptly put them into model planes, 
war stamps, ice cream cones, marbles, 
movie tickets, chocolate caramels—no 
reconversion or scrap problems! . . . 
What a business indeed ! 

These entrepreneurs can do a job 
and call it a day, go home with clear 
consciences and easy mind. But their 


THE McBEE 












































elders in business have to have facts— 
frequent, accurate and accessible—on 
which to base operations. 


McBee can help make business 
simpler, with records and procedures 
that bring facts fast and accurately, 
fix them securely, make them easily 
accessible... For better methods of 
managing business figures and facts, 
put your problems up to a McBee man. 


COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 








like number of weeks, were ruled 
off. Employees with a perfect at 
tendance had a blue circle posted 
opposite their names each week : 
employees with one day off, a red 
circle; two days off, a yellow cir 
cle; three days off, a green cirele ; 
four or more days off, a brow 
circle. Chronic absentees couldn't 
stand this publicity and their at 
tendance quickly improved or thei: 
resignations were accepted. 

The 


the bays created an interest among 


various contests betwee: 
the employees which had been lack 
ing heretofore. The workers now 
had something in common to talk 
about and they gradually devel 
oped a social interest in the plant 
The labor-management coordina 
tor started receiving requests ti 


hold 


lunches, 


picnics, dances, special 


and to organize suc! 


recreational activities as bowling 
and softball. In line with managy 
ment’s thinking, supervisors spen 
more and more time on arousing 
the worker’s interest in his job and 
less on supervising him to see that 
he did it. Under the company’s 
the 
more responsibility to 


delegated 
the 
turn, delegated 


program foreman 
ba 
leaders who, in 
more to the workers under them. 
In order to show employees how im 
portant their assignments were, 
trips were arranged through all 
the various bays on the line. On 
these trips supervisors pointed out 
how certain functions tied in with 
others. 

The results of these various ac 
evident after two 


tivities were 


and after four months 
were so satisfactory the company 
decided to extend the same pro- 
grams to all other major load 
The 
amazed company officials was that 
it didn’t seem to make much dif 
ference to the employees what the 
or the incentive was. As 


months, 


lines. phenomenon which 


contest 
long as there was something new to 
talk about once in a while, or some 
new goal to try to reach, employees 
remained interested in their work 
and their performance stayed on a 
high level. A summary of the year’s 
operations showing the changes in 
the absentee rate, the number of 
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ARTKRAFT* SIGNS SPOIL YOU 


FOR ANY OTHER KIND 
(So Our Customers Tell Us) 


They are so much better appearing, so effective in identification, so 
potent in attracting business, so well built, so long lasting that Ameri- 
ca’s leading merchandisers accept no substitute. 






Thousands of Artkraft* signs everywhere today—a substantial part of 
which have been up for many years, all since before the war—are proof 
of their superior quality. Production has started. 


WE ARE NOW 
BOOKING QUANTITY ORDERS 







for delivery in the order received. 






MASS PRODUCTION METHODS 


Additional plant facilities, most modern equipment, streamlined pro- 
duction methods, and concentration on quantity orders permit us to 
offer the finest signs ever produced at the lowest cost in history. 








Place your order at once, if you have not already done so, in order to 
get a good position in our production schedules. We are supplying 
samples where necessary. Quick delivery is foreseen, especially to cus- 
tomers ordering the same signs as before the war. 









Artkraft’s* exclusive features include Porcel-M-Bos’d letters (raised 
out of the heavy sheet steel background by patented process, and 75 
per cent more attractive and readable); 999/1000 per cent perfect neon 
(actual average record); Galv-Weld frame construction (no rust, no 
vibration); and 10-year guaranteed porcelain enamel. 


ATTENTION SALES MANAGERS AND 
AGENCY ACCOUNT EXECUTIVES! 


Leading merchandisers and national advertisers today fully realize the 
importance of the part played by a successful sign program. It affords 
the surest way of making other forms of advertising pay out. 













Artkraft* signs increase sales 14.6 per cent and make national ad- 
vertising five times as effective, by actual audited research. Ask us 
for the proof. 








During the past quarter century we have regularly 
served such leading merchandisers as J. C. Penney 
Co., Shell Oil, A & P Food Stores, Western Auto 
Stores, Frigidaire, Marathon Oil, U.S. Tires, Pitts- 
burgh Paint, Ford Hopkins Drugs, White Auto 
Stores, American Stores, Westinghouse, Lowe Bros. 
Paints, Skelly Oil, Nash-Kelvinator, Belk Stores, 
Ely & Walker, Ford, Empire Super Markets, National Refining, Mid- 
Continent Petroleum, Delco-Heat, etc. 



















The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Signs 


THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 


Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corporation 


BISHOP & KIBBY STS. . LIMA, OHIO, U.S. A. 


THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 

























THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 
Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corporation 
Bishop & Kibby Sts., Lima, Ohio, U. S. A. 






Please send, without obligation, 
full details on Artkraft* signs. 






*TRADEMARKS REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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SIGNS OF LONG LIFE™: eae 
FOR QUANTITY BUYERS : pet ahsibaiaieeneneilaks 
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G CG 
Control Ocnlee 


FOR A TOP-FLIGHT EXECUTIVE 








She has attained her position of responsibility through her ability to get things 
done. That is why Dictaphone Electronic Dictation appeals particularly to her. 
The microphone on the desk gives new dictating freedom, as well as complete 
and precise control over the entire organization. 

Dictaphone Electronic Dictation will double your ability to get things done 
and speed up work throughout your entire organization. There are other new 
Electronic models to satisfy the dictating needs of any or all of your personnel. 

Dictaphone Electronic Dictation is now available to civilians without priority 
restrictions. Send for free descriptive literature today. Dictaphone Corporation, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, 
Ltd., 86 Richmond St. W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE Ehationic Victution oF 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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the 
test 


and man-hour 
the 


given in Figure I. 


employees 
standards for area are 

The experience of this company 
brings out a point frequently over 
looked by manv executives ; name 
lv, that it is sometimes necessary 
to spend money to save money 
In many companies if an employe: 
complains about working condi 
tions, a supervisor will take all of 
thirty seconds to accept his resig 
nation. In fact, one department 
manager in this company boasted 
nobody ever complained to hin 
because he had one stock answer to 
all complaints, “Well, if that’s the 
wavy you feel about it, there’s noth 
ing [can do but accept your resig 
nation.” Needless to say, the turn 
over rate in his department was 
almost three times the company 
average. 

In small companies management 
knows each worker  individuall, 
and can develop in each worke: 
a sense of lovalty to the organi 
zation. In many small companies 
inefficiency, absenteeism and labo: 
turnover have never been problems 
Why? Because each employee in th 
small company is a member of th: 
team. As such, they do not dari 
loaf on the job or take a day off 


or resign because it would place an 


undue burden on the rest of the 
members of the team. This sense of 
loyalty plus the interest each 


worker has in his job are wonder- 
ful assets. It explains why many 
small concerns operating on a 
shoestring, without benefit of mass 
production economies, have been 
able to compete vear after year 
with larger companies with ade- 
quate capital and better processes 

If top 


companies could develop in each 


management in large 
worker the same sense of loyalty 
and job interest top management 
is able to develop in small com 
panies, the savings in annual oper- 
ating costs would amount to hun 
dreds of millions of dollars. Many 
large companies now realize the 
truth of this allegation and they 
are trying frantically to arous« 
loyalty and job interest among 


their workers. The creation from 
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COMFORT MASTER 
Adjustable Office Chair 


in Aluminum 
No. 3129 


IFT your office to a higher plane of efficiency and pro- 
duction with Goodform Aluminum Chairs. Freeing you 
from “‘office fatigue’, they help you do more work and better 
a — adjustable aluminum — are scien- 
tifically designed to furnish maximum working comfort. 
The light weight and enduring strength of sparkling alumi- THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
num frames, the luxury of deep cushioning and handsome YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
upholstery, combine to give you a lifetime of low cost service. 


Write for a Goodform aluminum office chair catalog L —_ 
and the location of your nearest G-F dealer or branch. 














METAL DESKS—GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS—METAL FILING CABINETS—STEEL SHELVING—FILING SUPPLIES—STORAGE CABINETS 
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MAKE 
60 PHOTO-COPIES 
PER HOUR 


REMINGTON RAND 


G-9 
poRTAgee” 
15.950 


HERE IS PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCURACY plus new 
economy in making duplicate copies of docu- 
ments, sketches, blueprints, contracts, book 
pages — almost anything you want to copy! 
Reproductions cost only about five cents a copy 
cheaper than having outside photo-copies 
made. And because all work stays inside your 
organization, it is strictly confidential. 


ANY OFFICE BOY OR GIRL can operate Porta- 
graph — it is so simple, so automatic. No dark 
room needed — operates on either AC or DC 
current. Inbuilt filter automatically compen- 
sates for color difference esin reproducing seals, 


signatures, letterheads, pictures. 


MODEL ILLUSTRATED js $59.50 (plus cost of ac- 
cessories desired). Quickly repays its initial 
cost in savings. Takes copy up to 944” to 15”. 
Other models in full range of sizes. 


FOR SIMPLICITY, ACCURACY and economy in all 


office copying, send today for full information. 


FREE 


20 pages of helpful data 
on the how, when, where 
and why of making office 
photo-copies. Send this 
coupon for “The Tech- 
nique and Uses of Porta- 





graph Office Copying.” 


Photographic Records Division 
REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Send me © Full information on the G-9 Porta- 
graph at $59.50. 


0 "The Technique and Uses of Porta- 
graph Office Copying.” 
PIII si sdscetctepia cocetncnsseeuddeshecheeseaseaaetasniscamidnacoiesean 


Address.. 


City and State..... pied ienecite 








1940 to 1945 of personnel coun- 
selors, exit interviewers, pre-clear- 
ance interviewers, job relations 
training programs, job methods 
training programs, job evaluation 
programs, job instruction train- 
ing programs, are mute testimony 
of this trend. Prior to 1940 only a 
few, more progressive companies 
had sound over-all industrial rela- 
The rest had 


merely scratched the surface. 


tions programs. 

It took a war with its resulting 
shortage of manpower to make 
many executives realize that from 
a purely selfish angle they should 
be doing more things for their em- 
ployees. Too, many executives in 
the past have looked only at the 
debit side of the ledger. Apparent- 
ly they have forgotten that off- 
setting or partially offsetting 
every debit there are credits such 
as those shown below: 

DEBIT 
Higher wages 
Paid sick leaves 
Paid vacations 
Rest periods 
Training program costs 
Employee relations costs 
Annual bonuses 
Improved working conditions 
CREDIT 
Increased efficiency 
Lower turnover of personnel 
Decreased absenteeism 

Consequently, they have made 
no effort heretofore to determine 
whether or nota proposal involv- 
ing an expenditure of money could 
be justified by increased produc- 
tivity or by lower costs in other 
divisions. 

During years gone by experi- 
ments have proven time and again 
when working conditions are im- 
proved the productivity of labor 
often increases so as to offset the 
cost of the improvement, not once 
but many times. To illustrate, one 
company found a 10-minute rest 
period granted 2 hours _ before 
closing increased production 20 
per cent during the last 2 hours. 
Other companies have found an 
annual vacation with pay returns 
tremendous and _ that 
better lighting increases efficiency. 


dividends, 


The records of many firms are 





tilled with similar favorable resu| 
Yet today it 


ployees 


is only when ey 
force concessions fr 
management that executives 
some organizations agree to thir 
which will return to their conce 
thousands and thousands of d 
lars over the cost. Why? The 
swer is the gain to the compan) 
often so intangible it is difficult 
measure, 

From a purely selfish viewpoi 
management should be asking « 
ployees continually for suggesti: 
and requests for changes. If the 
quest is obviously of no value, 
attempt should be made to sh 
the emplovees why it can’t 
adopted. If the request is of dou 
ful value it should be given a f 
trial on a small scale and then 
jected or adopted according 
whether or not it benefits the c« 
pany. If the request is one wh: 
would obviously increase prod: 
tivity it should be granted 
mediately. 

To arouse job interest in « 
ployees is a tremendous problem 
some companies because there 
many men who do not aspire 
rise above their present jobs. Th: 
men are content to be truck dr 
ers, carpenters, machinists, we! 
ers or laborers. The prospect 
advancement to a higher payi 
job classification has no allure 
these individuals, consequently 
incentive of promotion which ma 
agement holds out to ambitio 
workers means absolutely nothi 
to them. For this reason, about t 
only thing management can 
with this type of employee is 
try to get him interested in vari 
contests and, at the same time, g! 
him as much responsibility as 
possible. 

The day of the “slave drive 
type of supervisor is over. It 
time more companies recogniz 
this fact and started training m« 
to handle employees intelligent! 
If top management would spe! 
less money supervising workers a1 
more on trying to arouse job | 
terest and loyalty, there wou 
soon be fewer problems for t 


management to solve. 
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Horter 
Executive Chair 


C-1500 






Harter 
Posture Chair 
E-15C 















Harter 
Posture Chair 
E-32C 
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FOR QUICKER DELIVERY! 


Here are three of the first Steel Chairs which Harter will build as 
soon as restrictions are lifted. We are now accepting orders and 


scheduling deliveries for Harter Steel Chairs. 


These Steel Chairs have all the leadership qualities for which Harter 
is famous. They feature the rugged construction that guarantees long 
years of trouble-free service, the graceful lines and rich finish which 
modern office styling demands, the deep-seated comfort that’s essen- 
tial to efficient work. Every Harter Steel Chair delivers complete 
satisfaction on the three requisites of fine office furniture: efficiency, 


comfort, and beauty. 


Because our early production will be limited by shortages of man- 
power and materials, orders for Harter Steel Chairs should be sent 
immediately. The sooner you order now, the quicker you'll get de- 


livery later! See your office equipment dealer today, or write directly 


i] 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


to: Dept. A, Harter Corporation, Sturgis, Michigan. 


inl Al RTT Ie I 


STEEL OFFICE CHAIRS 
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“RANGE-FINDER. 
el 


> 


--BUSINESS STYLE 


Getting your sights on a fast- 
moving target like today’s costs 
is no longer a one- or two-man 
job. Ic takes the coordination of 
many difference factors to bring 
costs down in any business. 

That’s one important job the 
Morton Suggestion System is 
doing right now for thousands 
of organizations similar to your 
own. With the Morton System, 
the collective thinking ability and 
ideas of all your employees are 
brought to bear on your problems. 
Wich the information the Morton 
System produces on better ways 
of doing things, methods of sav- 
ing time, labor and materials, 
of simplifying paper work, etc., 
you'll be able to score bulls-eyes 
on most cost factors. 

It costs nothing to get details 
on this experience-backed busi- 
ness tool. Write today for the 
facts about the Morton Sugges- 
tion System as they apply 
to your business. 


MORTON 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Department F 
343 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. 
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Financing for the Competitive Era 


(Continued from page 11) 


sells and ships directly from the 
home plant. And a company mak- 
ing a product with a high labor 
cost needs more than one whose 
principal costs are in materials, 
because banks lend on inventory 
and materials but not on labor. 

The three standard types of 
permanent financing as used or- 
dinarily by industrial corpora- 
tions are: (1) Common stock, (2) 
preferred stock, and (3) deben- 
tures. 

Common stock financing usually 
has best attraction among cor- 
porations, especially in these days 
when a good price is obtainable, 
with underwriters willing to pay 
much higher than the book value, 
provided the company has a bright 
future and current earnings are 
substantial. 

One of the biggest advantages 
is that common stock puts no 
burden on the management—divi- 
dends are expected and paid when 
business is good. Furthermore, 
consistent earnings and dividends 
establish sound bases for future 
operations. 

Another advantage of common 
stock sales is that every dollar of 
net proceeds can be added to the 
company’s tax base, thus increas- 
ing the excess profits tax exemp- 
tion. Disadvantages are either 
dilution of an owner’s equity or 
possible loss of control. But it is 
pointed out that either possibility 
is a small price to pay if new 
capital through this source in- 
sures continuation and prosperity 
of a business. 

Mr. Bolger cites a recent exam- 
ple of what he calls an intelligent 
piece of financing. A manufacturer, 
holding most of the outstanding 
640 capital shares out of 1,000 
authorized, wanted to raise $500,- 
000 of new money for the company 
and $500,000 for his own account, 
principally to put his estate in 
shape for inheritance taxes and, at 
the same time, create a_ public 








market for his remaining holdine. 

By amendment, the fir 
authorized capitalization \ 
changed to 400,000 shares of « 
mon, $1 par value, and the 6) 
outstanding shares were changed 
to 245,000 shares of common. 

Net worth of this company, \s 
shown in the fiseal-year audit 
quired for the registration, 
$984,084. Net book value wis 
$3.83 a share compared with a 
public offering price of $7.25 
Sales in the fiscal year totaled 
$16,924,939, mostly in milit 
goods. Net profit in 1944 was 
$316,965; net in 1943 was $107 
227, and in 1942 it was $91,564 

This company then sold 75,000 
shares for its own account a 
75,000 for the owner’s accou: 
each block netting close to $500, 
000. The owner made a gift 
16,000 shares to five key 
ployees, reducing his holdings 
154,000 shares, or 48.1 per cen! 
In all, there are now 320,000 
shares outstanding, with earnings 
close to $1 a share. 

Here the owner certainly diluted 
his equity and periled his contro! 
“But,” says Mr. Bolger, “we es 
mate that as little as 20 per cent 
in the hands of capable manag: 
ment assures retention of contro! 
In my opinion, this is an inte! 
gent and constructive piece 0! 
financing, both for the company 
and the owner.” 

After a company has maintained 
a good record of earnings on its 
common and has reached a si 
stantial position in its field, p 
ferred stock financing is another 
attractive possibility. But he 
again, this discussion must be 
confined to the smaller businesses 
for the reason that the industria! 
giants have no trouble in selling 
their preferreds to insurance con 
panies, trust and __ institutions 
funds at very low interest rat 
But this market is not accessibi: 
to the little-known, small conce: 
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Thus, it is suggested that the 
small corporation make its pre- 
ferred convertible into common for 
hese reasons: (1) It will bring a 
etter price for the preferred, and 
”) conversion acts to retire the 
sock automatically. In good years 

e management can speed up con- 

rsion by increasing the dividends 
1 the common. 

But in event the convertible 
iture possibly might not accom- 
lish its desired result, the prac- 
ce of most corporations today is 
ty establish a sinking fund in which 
. percentage of net earnings are 
.t aside for retirement. 

\ debenture, frequently called a 
“note,” really is an unsecured bond 
with no foreclosure rights because 
‘here 1s no specific pledge of prop- 
erty. However, a common practice 
nowadays is an agreement in every 
indenture to secure the debentures 
ratably with first mortgage bonds 
which might be issued later. Under 
such an agreement debenture bonds 
later may become part of a mort- 
gage and secured by property. 

Advantages of this type of fi- 
nancing, Mr. Bolger points out, 
we that it produces a large 
amount of capital at a lower rate 
than preferred. Interest payments 
ire an operating expense and come 
before taxes, making the net cost 
very low; and annual payments 
may be made from a sinking fund 
of from 10 to 20 per cent after 
taxes instead of in fixed amounts. 

Formerly this type of financing 
was open only to strong companies, 
but today the supply of institu- 
tional and similar funds seeking 
investment is so great that a com- 
paratively little-known company, 
with net earnings of as little as 
$300,000, can market debentures, 
Mr. Bolger says, provided the is- 
sue includes an attractive conver- 
sion feature or warrants to buy 
the common stock. A recent issue 
of $2,000,000 included both. 

Other agreements sometimes 
found in the indenture restrict 
payment of excessive dividends, 
creation of additional debt and 
maintenance of net working capital 
ratios. 
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Harvard hasn't been heard from... 


lately, and he better not be! We just call him Harvard on 


account he talks like a book. One time I borrowed some 
stamps from his desk and forgot to tell him and he called 
me a “philatelic kleptomaniac”. Means a habitual stamp 
stealer, I think. So I tried to flatten him, but the big boss 
interfered. That’s how we came to get this postage meter. 
Boy, what a relief!...No more stamps to worry about, or 
run out of, or stick on envelopes. With the postage in 
the meter, nobody can borrow it. You print any kind of 
stamp you need right on the envelope. Or on tape for 
parcel post. Seals the envelopes, too. Takes only fifteen 
minutes to get out all the mail for the whole office. And 
the meter keeps track of the postage, too. I don’t know 
how we ever got along without it. 

Find out how a postage meter can help in your office. 
Pitney-Bowes, largest maker of postage meters, is again in 
production . . . Check with the nearest office ... or write 


direct for an illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


Pirney-Bowes, Inc., 2188 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Offices in principal cities. IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


be depleted and filling orders would 
have to be delayed until the item 
was restocked. Now we can make a 
run of product cards for any item 
of shipped goods during any past 
specified period of days and we can 
know within an hour or two where 
we stand. Then our daily move- 
ment record of finished goods gives 
us a closer control over stock at 
the main plant and in the ware- 
houses.” 

Keeping complete control of 
large quantities of future orders 
and the many products ordered 
was a difficult problem since new 
orders were added from day to 
day and others were shipped. With 
the new method of punch cards a 
current file for such futures with 
punched cards is maintained. As 
shipments are made, the cards are 
removed and it is very easy to 


Billing and Sales Analysis 


make a card run for various prod- 
ucts to determine the quantities of 
each to be shipped over the future 
order period. In some cases, future 
orders are scheduled for shipment 
three or four months ahead. 

It formerly took the full time of 
one clerk in the credit department 
to keep these future records. To- 
day, a complete check on the fu- 
ture status can be had in 30 min- 
utes to a maximum of 3 hours, de- 
pending on the quantity of orders 
in file. It should be noted here that 
these future card runs are not 
made regularly under the new sys- 
tem, but only when it is deemed 
necessary. This application of the 
system means that on this one 
operation the company saves more 
than 90 per cent of the time for- 
merly required. 

This factor of control is greatly 


simplified in that each operation 


upon completion can be rechecked! 
for accuracy and tied into contro! 
figures. 

A double check is kept on back 
orders which carry the same nu: 
ber as that used on the origin: 
invoice. This number is printed on 
the invoice when the back order js 
billed so as to give a cross ref; 
ence. Now that stock control s 
kept up to date the number of back 
orders has been reduced, which : 
only permits better service to cus- 
tomers but saves labor. 

The company uses a quadru- 
plicate invoice: (1) Custonwr 
copy; (2) shipping departme:t 
copy—on the reverse side of this 
sheet is listed all information per- 
taining to shipment, such as nu 
ber of cases, B/L data, routing, 
etce.; (3) accounting department 
copy; (4) transportation—on this 
sheet is kept a record of shipping 
procedure, such as freight ex- 


penses, etc., in a loose-leaf file. 





Central Control to Cure Filing Troubles 


(Continued from page 32) 


material, production, purchasing 
and traffic would be listed under 
Manufacturing. 

Don’t look at the five main divi- 
sions as departmental headings. 
The plant superintendent’s office 
also has need of files on employees, 
personnel, procedure and organi- 
zation. The president may be hold- 
ing on to a few engineering 
matters. 

When you are through, you will 
have a skeleton on which to hang 
all the filing systems in your com- 
pany. The five main break-downs 
constitute the first position, the 
names of the files are in second 
position. Filing begins in third 
position. At this point apply your 
rule of general and specific files, 
and be sure you make it stick. 
Break-downs may continue to 


fourth and fifth positions, but 


+4 


these break-downs will follow nat- 
urally depending on the type of 
work. 

As to rules for your organi- 
zation to follow in the use of cen- 
tral control: 

1. No new break-downs need 
ever be made in first position. 

2. New break-downs in second 
position (creating new files) 
should be made only after con- 
sultation with the authorized head 
of your central control. 

3. Break-downs in the _ third 
position may be made at the in- 
dividual’s discretion. 

4. Folder titles should carry 
the central control. Abbreviating 
the control to symbols will sim- 
plify this and make the folders 
easier to read. Administration- 
Personnel-Vacations is written AP- 
Vacations. 





Actual control of the files is ac- 
complished by listing all files in 
central control. General files can 
be listed and the file arrangement 
shown. Specific files are liable to 
give more trouble and should be 
listed individually. 

The control may be a card in- 
dex, giving file name and location, 
or it may be a typewritten list. 
It should be in charge of a com- 
petent, experienced file supervisor 
whose business will be to sell central 
control, give filing advice, and 
supervise the care of transferred 
records to central files and to dea: 
storage. 

Centralizing the files physically 
is optional, but at any rate afte: 
all filing is being done in a uniform 
way, there is no longer any rea- 
son for the individual to keep 
other than current matters. 
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ARE Ate Poems 


Another Office 
Building Without 
Windows 


ntinued from page 17) 


vineering room, the 


.d its old fixtures, but ran them 


company 


gonally across the ceiling which 
uinated shadows on the draft- 
» boards. 
In order that troublesome ex- 

sion cords be eliminated, once 

d for all, there is a complete set 
' conduits for both telephone and 
disk power service laid in the con- 
floor feed 


various desks and drafting tables. 


with outlets to 


( te 


Since convenience and accessi- 


I 
words in laying out rooms and 


‘lity were the primary watch- 


equipment, a large vault space for 
maintaining all permanent orders 
and records from the general of- 
tice and tracings from the engineer- 
ing department occupies a room 
which connects the two depart- 
ments. 

In order to save space and make 
for the utmost convenience in pro- 
viding for a conference room, the 
office of H. L. Grapp, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, is ar- 
ranged larger than the others and 
office 


hoard of directors room in which 


acts as a combination and 
almost any kind of management 
meeting can be held. 

The reception room just inside 
the main entrance to the building 
and which leads directly into the 
general office, is noteworthy for its 
compactness. In this room, the re- 
ceptionist receives callers, operates 
«a switchboard and telegraph-send- 
Ing apparatus. 

According to F. H. Faber, the 
ucw office building of the Despatch 
Oven Company has stepped up 
from 20 to 30 
the 


no longer have 


working efficiency 
per cent during initial few 
reeks. Employees 
that dragged-out feeling at quit- 
‘ing time, and none of them regret 


the windows. 
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Were you born under an evil star? 


In your horoscope, Mr. Office Man- 
ager—does it show that you have 
Jupiter in Pisces and your office in 
a mess? Well, many a wartime 
office is confused, what with lack 
of space, lack of equipment, and 
shattered routine. Don’t take your 
sorrows to an astrologer—let help 
come to you... in the genial person 
of— 
ART METAL’'S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O.D.” 

His ‘“O.D.” 
Offices”. And his mission in life is 


means “Doctor of 


to banish chaos, restore order and 
make things generally hunky-dory. 
Of course, if he had all the equip- 
ment now unavailable because of 
war, he'd do a perfect job. But, even 
now, he’s a mighty helpful fellow! 


Ask him in. No charge for his serv- 
ices. Ask him for help—and for a 
copy of his book, ‘‘Manual of Desk 
Drawer Layout’. Just call your local 
Art Metal branch 
write Art Metal Construction Co., 
Jamestown, New York. 


or dealer, or 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#a subsidiary company 
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Art W\atal 
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Jamestown, New York 
U.S.A. 










SYSTEMATIZED EQUIPMENT AND RECORDS FOR BUSINESS 
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No business can be better than the people who manage it, direct it, plan its course, 
and do its work. Contented people, well-treated people, who know where they stand 
and who know more than the mere routine of their jobs make a business great. This 
department is devoted to the business of gathering news about better employee, cus- 
tomer and public relations. The ideas are proved and tested and worked well for others 





New York Central Asks Train Riders 


For Improvement Ideas 


To further friendly relations 
between the railroad and the 
traveling public, the New York 
Central is sending special rep- 
resentatives on the road to 





contact customers directly and 
ask them what should be done 
to make traveling more con- 
venient. Customers’ opinions 
are being used to improve ser- 


Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland, used a series of cartoons 
similar to the one above to illustrate how income is spent. This 
was taken from President Crawford’s annual report to employees 
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vice both now and after the war. 

Recently several of these rep- 
resentatives acting as _ good- 
will ambassadors boarded a 
New York bound train at Al- 
bany, where Pullman _passen- 
gers were obliged to change to 
coach trains because of trouble 
on the line over which the rail- 
road had no control. Service 
was quite different from the 
original accommodations. Al- 
though many adjustments were 


necessary, representatives vay 
out milk and sandwiches, of- 
fered full-course meals with 
the compliments of the line, and 
took names and addresses for 
refunds because of the delay 
Dissatisfaction changed to 
good-natured acceptance of in 
conveniences when it 
apparent that the New York 
Central was doing its best to 
alleviate conditions. — Mardue 
rite F. LaBelle. 


hee une 


Award to Bell & Howell for Employing 


Disabled Veterans 


For an outstanding record of 
employment of disabled veter- 
ans of this war the National 
Association of Personnel Direc- 
tors and the national organiza- 
tion of Disabled American Vet- 
erans awarded a flag to Bell 
& Howell Company, optical and 
motion picture machine manu- 
facturers. 

On the flag is the figure “117” 
which denotes the number of 
disabled veterans now employed 


by the company in its Chicago 
plants. 

J. H. MeNabb, president of 
Bell & Howell, is one of the 
pioneers in formulating prac- 
tical programs for the rehabili- 
tation of returned servicemen 
He is a director of Industry 
for Veterans, a non-profit or- 
ganization for the purpose of 
providing support by private 
industry in re-employment of 
returned servicemen. 


Stunt Performer Aids in Safety Work 


The Lewyt Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., found the an- 
swer to its safety problems in 
a woman, a former Hollywood 
stunt girl. 

Ione Reed has _ practically 
eliminated accidents in the elec- 
tronic equipment plant through 
her own system. Her Hollywood 
career had made her hazard- 
conscious and while working in 
the plant as a hot tinner she 
automatically suggested safety 
measures while on the job. 

Her employers took note and 
decided she was more valuable 
as a safety supervisor than as 
a mechanic. 


She devised a_ transparent 
plastic guide that covered dan- 
gerous parts of machines but 
permitted the worker to watch 
the operation; a cradle to hold 
big cans which prevented spill- 


age and saved back strain; 
and had bright color coats 


painted over danger areas of 
equipment. 

But telling veterans of the 
plant how to be more safety- 
conscious was a rather delicate 
job for a woman. Here, stage 
experience again helped. She 
dramatized the problem, cap- 
tured their interest and “sold” 
her program to the men. 
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Gayer Colors in Plants Cut Waste and 
Improve Housekeeping Morale 


if we are to believe some of 
the enthusiasts for repainting 
plant interiors and machines 
the factory of the future may 
be gayer in color than a chil- 
dren’s playroom or a_ motion 
picture setting. 
~ In one plant making pipe fit- 
tins, reports J. A. Meacham, 
of The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
time studies showed a produc- 
tion slump every day at 10:30 
in the morning and at 3:30 in 
the afternoon. After the plant 
had been refinished in color, it 
was found that production did 
not begin to fall off until 11 
am. and 4 p.m. In this way the 
manufacturer gained an extra 
hour of peak output per worker. 

In the plant of Eaton Manu- 
facturing Company at Cleve- 
land, the factory manager found 
that painting interiors and ma- 
chines in colors lighter than 


usual improved housekeeping so 
much that maintenance costs 
were reduced. “For the first 
time in my life,” declared the 
factory manager at Eaton’s, “I 
saw a man walk 20 feet to 
throw a piece of waste cloth in 
a bin.” Individual workers do 
more of the cleaning in their 
spare moments. A lathe opera- 
tor was seen to wipe off his 
machine with a piece of waste 
cloth while watching the cut. 
Engineers from  Westing- 
house Electric claim that it is 
their philosophy to make every 
hazard visible. When dangerous 
parts are identified with atten- 
tion compelling colors, when 
aisle ways are outlined with 
zone marking lines, when dark 
passageways and areas are 
brightened with light reflecting 
colors, the safety index of a 
plant is said to rise noticeably. 


Allis-Chalmers Tells Engineering 
Graduates About Opportunities 


Designed to help the grad- 
uate engineer find the type of 
work for which he is best suited 
is a booklet recently published 
by Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, 
Where Do We Go From Here? 
intended for distribution to all 
who are interested in employ- 
ment at the big Milwaukee 
company. 

The booklet outlines a two- 
year training course which is 
based upon the theory that an 
engineer finds the right job by 
working at several, and which 
coordinates shop and office work 
in a program designed to fit 


individual aims and _ abilities. 
The booklet lists and de- 
seribes Allis-Chalmers activi- 
ties, pointing out that many 
varied jobs for engineers exist 
in the organization, so that a 
graduate engineer may develop 
along the lines in which he 
shows the greatest aptitude. 
There is also a description of 
the Allis-Chalmers graduate 
study plan which is offered in 
cooperation with Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology. This ar- 
rangement makes it possible to 
combine study and_ research 
with practical experience in 
many phases of business. 


Armstrong Cork Employee Gets 


$1,600 for Suggestion 


An award of $1,600 for an 
employee's suggestion, the larg- 
est ever made by the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, has been 
paid to Clarence Howell, a ma- 
chinist in the Armstrong glass 
plant at Millville, N. J. How- 
ell’s idea serves to reduce waste 
and generally to improve an 
operation in the manufacture 
of wide-mouth food containers. 
Six months ago, when Howell 
originally submitted his pro- 
posal and it was accepted, he 
received an initial award of 
$50, so that his idea has paid 
him a total of $1,650. 
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The largest previous award 
made by the company under 
its suggestion system, which is 
in operation in all of its sixteen 
domestic factories and in all of 
its offices, was $1,500 to an em- 
ployee of the Floor Plant at 
Lancaster, Pa., in 1935. A num- 
ber of awards made during the 
past several years to employees 
in the company’s munitions de- 
partments have exceeded $1,000, 
and several suggestions made 
by Armstrong employees were 
approved by the War Produc- 
tion Board for use in war 
plants generally. 





WHEN THE ELEVATOR KEEPS PASSING YOUR FLOOR 
TILL YOU THINK NO ONE CARES ANY MORE... 














WE CARE, and we frown more, trying to figure some 
way to make our elevators expand to handle five times as 


many passengers as in 1941. Even reserving an elevator for 
room floors only hasn’t solved the problem. 














Hotel Mark Hopkins, in crowded San Francisco, used a cartoon 
booklet to explain to quests why its service was not up to usual 
standards. One of the booklet’s cartoons is reproduced above 





Survey Reveals Pension Plan 
Trends in 106 Companies 


A survey of 106 retirement 
plans adopted by employers in 
the 16 months ended May 1, 
1945, covering a total of 232,319 
employees, has just been com- 
pleted by the Pension division 
of Bankers Trust Company. 
This survey includes all plans 
established since January 1, 
1944, covering more than 150 
eligible employees on which 
proxy statements were avail- 
able, and is believed to embrace 
practically all plans of im- 
portance adopted in this period. 

Sixty-five of the 106 plans 
analyzed cover all employees 
and 17 only salaried employees, 
while 7 cover employees earn- 
ing in excess of $3,000 a year 
and 17 cover only salaried em- 
ployees in the over-$3,000-a-year 
earnings bracket. 


The lowest average total an- 
nual compensation under the 
plans, expressed as a _ percent- 
age of the average annual com- 
pensation before retirement, is 
40 per cent in the $1,200 bracket 
and 30 per cent for the $3,000- 
and-up brackets. These per- 
centages include primary So- 
cial Security benefits which pro- 
vide 32.5 per cent, 20.8 per cent, 
12.5 per cent and 4.2 per cent 
respectively in the $1,200, $3,000, 
$5,000 and $15,000 average-an- 
nual-compensation-before-retire- 
ment brackets. The highest 
average total annual retirement 
compensation in these respec- 
tive brackets is 77.5 per cent, 
65.8 per cent, 57.5 per cent and 
49.2 per cent of average annual 
pre-retirement salary. Write 
Bankers Trust for cata. 
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SYSTEM ZT aed 


Any smooth running, efficient organization must perfect many routine tasks, many 
details. More than that, these routine tasks and little details must be constantly 
improved and revised. Here, from the experience of many readers are tested systems 
and ideas for time and money saving, for short cuts and better ways. Check each 
item then pass magazine along to other executives and their assistants for use 











This new circular d2sk in the San Francisco offices of Butler Brothers proved 
to be a great time and effort saver in the order censoring department where 
quick access to many filed records is necessary. The new desk was developed by 
the Job Methods Training Group, Butler employees who study work operations 





1. Credit Department 
Like Room in Home 


IN AN attempt to,make customers feel 
at home and provide a more pleasant at- 
mosphere for its credit department the 
Electric Center, a home appliance store 
which is a separate branch of Goldwaters 
(department store) in Phoenix, Arizona, 
has furnished a “credit den” like a living 
room in a nice home. 

It is no more and no less than a draw- 
ing room furnished and appointed with 
an eye to the comfort of customers who 
come in to make credit arrangement for 
the purchase of home appliances. Soft 
carpets, deep chairs, floor lamps, coffee 
tables create a friendly atmosphere in 


which the credit manager and the cus- 
tomer sit down and talk over credit ar- 
rangements. 


2. Organizes Field Staff 
To Service Instruments 


FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORPORA- 
TION, Providence, Rhode Island, manu- 
facturers of precision measuring instru- 
ments, has just set up a field engineering 
staff or service department to cooperate 
with users of its instruments. It has been 
found that customers often use _ the 
wrong gauges, or use the right gauges 
incorrectly. The field men will cooperate 
with local representatives and plan to 
bring to each plant using Federal in- 


struments the benefit of their wide ¢x- 
perience in many other plants. 


3. Creed for Workers Aids 
Labor Relations 


MARKED interest in cards bearing 
“The Artkraft Creed” has been shown 
by a large number of industrialists who 
are attracted by the significance of the 
publicizing of labor-management re 
tions by a manufacturer. 

The cards, which are being circulated 
by The Artkraft Sign Company, Lima, 
Ohio, express a philosophy which cc 
scribes Artkraft’s long-term policy and 
undoubtedly contributes to the success 
of its operations. It reads: 

THE ARTKRAFT CREED 
“Going Places Together” 
Cooperation—not buck-passing or jeal 
ousy. The realization that in a job well 
done there is plenty of credit for every- 


body .. . that inversely, in a job poorly 
done, nobody can avoid his share of the 
blame. . . that the interests of labor and 


management are the same—not opposed 
. that through such cooperation, we 

can best serve our customers ... and 

finally, that none can progress ’til his 

successor is trained. 

and is signed by Morton L. Clark, presi- 

dent. 

Along with the continued desire to 
maintain the good-will of its customers 
has gone a sincere effort to hold the good- 
will of Artkraft employees. That the 
effort has proven fruitful is indicated by 
the fact that Arteraft has had no strikes 
or walkouts during the quarter of a cen- 
tury in which it has been in business. 


4. Map of System on 
Back of Letterheads 


WHILE not a wholly new idea, it is one 
worth wider use because it shows thie 
customer and patron the service offered 
and the territory covered. Letterheads of 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad Com 
pany have a map of the system printed 
on the back, showing the road’s route 
from Mobile and New Orleans north 
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through Jackson and Meridian, Missis- 
sippi, and Jackson, Tennessee, with 
branches to Memphis, Birmingham, and 
Montgomery, and on to its present 
vorthern terminal at St. Louis. This road, 
known as the Rebel Route, plans to in- 
vade Yankee territory in taking over the 
\lton road which will definitely take it 
ut of Rebel territory into Chicago and 
Kansas City. 


5. Features Employees in 
Newspaper Advertising 


tO PROMOTE good-will and to build 
ip morale among his employees, the 
vresident of Ferrell Jewelry Company at 
frequent intervals runs full-page ads in 
‘he Jacksonville, Florida, newspapers. 
lhey show his 20 employees in large size 
uts, with their names and positions in 
he company. Not only is the idea creat- 
¢ good-will, but is bringing friends of 
employees to the store to seek their 
friends and often to buy jewelry items. 
Needless to say, the employees are 
thrilled to see their pictures in the paper. 


6. ‘‘Commercials’’ Now 
Follow Shoppers 


NOT CONTENT with newspaper, maga- | 


zine and radio selling messages, San 
Francisco advertising men have now de- 
vised a new medium which actually fol- 
lows housewives into food stores and 
“sells” them at the point of purchase! 
Continuous music, interspersed with 


the sales stories of food manufacturers, | 


is piped into food markets throughout 
the city by direct telephone lines. The 
“commercials” are distributed to more 
than fifty of San Francisco’s largest food 


marts by the Suggestone Advertising | 


System, originators of the plan. 


7. Office Managers Visit 
Johnson Offices 


FOR the second time in five years mem- 
hers of the Chicago Office Management 
Association visited the unique offices of 
5. C. Johnson & Sons at Racine, Wis- 
consin. 

This famous office, housed in a build- 
ing designed by famed architect Frank 


Lloyd Wright, has attracted much at- | 
tention throughout the country, and the | 


purpose of this second visit by Chicago 
office managers was to determine how 
well the unusual building has served its 
purpose since their first visit five years 
ago, soon after its completion. 

Specially designed and built furniture, 
including three-legged office chairs, desks 
with three levels, and only one drawer 
which swings instead of pulls as in or- 
dinary desks, are a few of the office’s 
many unusual features. The general of- 
fices where several hundred people are 
at work is in one huge room with concrete 
ind glass tubing ceilings. 

Supervisory and executive offices are 
on a mezzanine floor, with department 





managers and supervisors situated above | 
the workers they supervise. Great flexi- 


bility results from this large unobstructed 
space. 
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| ‘Could this be the 
= ANSWER 


for your office? | 


> 


Federal Reserve Bank, Utah 


Office problem: Paper work volume increasing but errors 
increasing, too! Management question—how can work be han- 
dled with fewer errors? 


Indicated solution: Better lighting ... but... 


Limitations: Rewiring difficult or impossible because of 
reinforced concrete ceilings. Outlets inadequate in number. 
Heavy beams that complicate structural changes. 


How it was solved: Wakefield was asked to make recom- 
mendations for better lighting. You see the result above. Con- 
tinuous rows of GRENADIERS to provide more light on work 
and better light throughout the office. (Properly lighted walls 
and ceilings, in addition to light on work, mean greater eye 
comfort, less eyestrain.) GRENADIERS make it easy for exist- 
ing outlets to handle the job without a “forest of re-wiring”: 
provide their own wireway to carry feed wires. Wakefield’s 
adjustable hangers facilitate installation; make small ceiling 
irregularities no problem. Now after six months’ operation, 
these units provide an average of 35 footcandles on desktops. 


Perhaps there’s a suggestion in this for you. Wakefield will be 
glad to work with you to help you get lighting that fits your 
needs ... Write the F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, Ohio. 


Ct: lekKepielal 
VY 
THE GRENADIER Pi 


THE COMMODORE ALSO THE ADMIRAL 
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Some office administrators are postponing the purchase of office equipment on the 
theory that the ‘‘miracle’’ machines promised for postwar may not be far away. 
While almost every manufacturer is planning new equipment and new machines, 
the so-called miracle machines are definitely not ‘“‘just around the corner.”’ 
Most manufacturers have been unable to do much experimental development 
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New Printer Available 
Without Priority 


A NEW 42-inch continuous printer for 
making photocopies was announced by 
American Photocopy Equipment Com- 
pany, manufacturer of the A-PE-CO 
Photo-Copyer. It is available for imme- 
diate delivery, without priority. The new 
model, CP-421, makes actual size copies 
of anything written, printed, drawn, 
typed or photographed. No darkroom is 
required; photocopies may be made in 
ordinary, subdued lighting. Operation of 
the machine is simple—the operator 
places the original, together with a piece 
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of photocopy paper, on the moving, end- 
less belt which takes it through the ma- 
chine, exposes it, and deposits it ready 
for processing on a tray at the top of 
the machine. A small knob at operator’s 
right adjusts speed of belt from 1 foot 
to 20 feet per minute. Lights are fur- 
nished by two 40-watt, 48-inch fluorescent 
lights—one amber for making negatives, 
the other white for making positives— 
each controlled by its own separate 
switch. The unit is sturdily built and has 
a large storage cabinet equipped to hold 
photocopy supplies convenient for use. 
American continues to make its smaller 
machine. 


Revolving Turntables 
For Special Uses 


A SPECIAL adaptation of the brak 
turntable, manufactured by Kelle 

Mennes Manufacturing Co., is the new 
Revolving Book Rack. Recently called 
upon by a large oil company to furnish it 
with a speeial turntable to handle big 
heavy books, Kelley-Mennes developed 
the large diameter turntable with twel\: 
sections, pictured below. It carries twelve 
heavy books weighing nearly 100 pounds. 
This rack may be placed on the center 
of four flat-top desks, formed in a 
square, to enable four clerks to use it at 
the same time and to select the books 
they need easily and quickly. Another 
special model is the K-M Revolving 
Brake Lectern (shown at bottom) for 
handling heavy county records, which is 
also adaptable for use in large whol 
sale houses for bulky catalogs. 
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Power Booster Adds 
Paging Facilities 


'11ROUGH the use of the HP-16 Talk- 
\-Phone power booster it is possible to 
send the voice out into the factory or 
other outlying stations, penetrating the 
high noise levels. It is capable of de- 
livering a minimum of 15 watts “voice 
range” power, which is more than suf- 
ficient to cover the average paging system 
requirements. The answer comes through 
at regular reduced office volume so as not 
to disturb the occupants of the central 
office. It is neat and compact, measuring 
6 by 12 by 614 inches high; is equipped 
with “on-off” switch, pilot light indicator 
and variable “volume control.” Operation 
is on 100 volts AC, 60 cycles. Details and 
literature are available. 





Typewriter Base Cuts 
Noise in Offices 


A NEW method of attaching typewriters 
to desks is the Silent Sentry typewriter 
base manufactured by Business Machine 
Products, Inc. It permits the typewriter 
to be fastened to the desk—wood or steel 

yet to be removed quickly by lifting 
the machine off the desk. A special cut- 
out center makes it possible for service- 
men to make repairs easily. The Silent 
Sentry also serves to silence noise from 
the typewriter because of the heavy 
hair-felt pads underlying the base at 
points where the typewriter’s feet rest. 
When placed on the base, the typewriter 
may be pulled toward the operator or 
pushed back for greater typing con- 
venience and can be padlocked in place. 
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1d rather tun a 


MARCHANT | 


because... | 





TO MULTIPLY, I merely enter the 
amounts, read the answer...and 
clear. My Marchant multiplies 
while I'm entering the multiplier- 
.Whata 


factor —not afterwards.. 
time saver! 





VS. my’ We've compared all 


the latest models of 
calculators—and we've 
selected Marchant. 
Actual tests — not 
claims—have proved 
to our satisfaction \ 
that Marchanc , | 
is Today's top- 
performer.” 










lm ARCHA NT} | 
RB SHENTSPEED ELECTRIC” 
m CALCULATORS 








Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
| Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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NOW=- 


the profit tool for which 
you have been waiting! 


a practical guide to 
money-making, cost-saving 


MANAGEMENT 
PRACTICE 
AND CONTROL 


Here is an amazing collection of 
check lists that tell you clearly, 
quickly, completely, what you need 
to know—what you must do—the pos- 
sible profit leaks to watch—to make 
sure everything is done, and done 
right, in handling any of a vast range 
of organizational, financial, tax, and 
management problems. Turn to this 
book with a new management prob- 
lem or an old one. It should pay for 
itself many times over in giving you 
sure guidance, preventing missteps, 
showing you many ways of improving 
practices and protecting profits. 


Just Published 


BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVE'S 
GUIDE 


By J. K. Lasser 


C.P.A. in New York, New Jersey and California 
Chairman, Institute of Federal Taxation, N.Y.U. 


252 pages, 51/2 x 8's, $3.00 


This book covers a wide range of problems—some large, 
some small, but all with vital effect upon your profits. 
Here are check lists on many management concerns, from 
those involved in the setting-up, buying, or selling of a 
business, to the “‘what-to-do’’ of filing, buying, printing, 
or collecting an account—carefully compiled to relieve the 
businessman of reliance on his memory or hunches—free- 
ing his time, effort, and imagination for devotion to more 
creative aspects of his business. 
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Scores of check lists give you the essence 
of efficient, profitable operation: 


What to Think About Before You Start a Business; 
What to Study if You Are Recapitalizing a Business; 
How to Organize’ for Good Employee Relations; How to 
Control Salesmen’s Expenses; How to Check Your Insur- 
ance; How to Design Your Business Forms; etc., etc. 


@ When faced with problems or decisions, let these check 
lists do the thinking job fer you! See the well-known 
Lasser treatment of concise, time-saving, fact-studded 
check lists NOW. 


McGRAW-HILL EXAMINATION COUPON 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. C. 18 


Send me Lasser’s Business Executive's Guide for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00, 
plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage 
paid on cash orders.) 


SIN itera ices biinapeniceehcnteesatisneokelnaaaiatebahitaiicaanintiiasdimniibiba 


Address......... 





City and State....................... 








Company..... 


Position..... s AB 8-45 
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Business VPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 


either the company or editor. 





851. CYCLE BILLING. Outstanding 
features of the new Sundstrand Cycle 
Billing Machine are explained in detail 
in this impressive, illustrated, leather- 
bound portfolio prepared by the Under- 
wood Corporation. Among other things 
it tells by text and large-size illustration 
how cycles are established, the sequence 
of operations, how to prepare history 
ledger cards, the controls needed, post- 
ing control accounts, handling mis-sorted 
posting media, and so on. Pages are 
double-size, loose-leaf style and most of 
them open out into two-page spreads so 
that several forms can be shown on each, 
with the proper entries, in almost origi- 
nal size. Underwood will send copies to 
interested executives. 


* * * 


852. FIND-I-TIS, ITS CAUSES AND 
CURE. You won’t find the word, “find- 
i-tis,” in the dictionary because it was 
coined for this booklet which gives it a 
meaning all its own: The inability to 
find what has been filed. This 24-page 
booklet on filing, issued by The Globe- 
Wernicke Company, is dedicated to secre- 
taries and file clerks in distress. . . “but 
the boss can look, too.” It is breezy 
reading yet gives the reader a compre- 
hensive plan for setting up a new cor- 
respondence file or for overhauling an 
old one. General rules of filing and alpha- 
betizing make it a handy book for offices. 


* * * 


853. MOVIES GO TO WORK. This is 
one of a series of helpful booklets pro- 
duced by Bell & Howell Company to give 
an up-to-the-minute general picture of 
the importance of sound films to indus- 
try’s future, and to assist users or future 
users of motion picture equipment. Five 
answers to the question, “Which ways 
can films help you most?” are found in 
the following chapters: “Training sales- 
men, selling your product, increasing 
production, improving personnel rela- 
tions, interpreting your material.” It’s a 
small-size booklet, 24 pages, printed in 
three colors, with numerous illustrations. 


* * * 


854. LIGHT AND COLOR IN THE 
WORK-WORLD. By Matthew Luckiesh, 
D.Sc., D.E. This is a companion booklet 
to Color in Industry (No. 353, March 
1945 AmerIcAN Business) and was pre- 
pared especially for the U.S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Company. Dr. Luckiesh, 








director of the Lighting Research Labo- 


ratory of General Electric Company, 
and an international authority on light, 
color and seeing, takes the complex sub 
ject of color apart in this booklet and 
analyzes it on the basis of facts gleaned 
from a lifetime of research and prac 
tical experience. Light, paint and colo: 
are treated as related subjects, and th: 
contributions of each to good seeing and 
general plant efficiency are viewed i: 
proper perspective. 


* * * 


855. JUST THE TICKET! In thi 
1-page folder, the Charles Bruning Com 
pany shows the working features of tl: 
Model 41 Printer through the use o: 
small sketches for each operation, wit! 
explanatory text beneath. Many of th: 
various types of printers now availabk 
for different needs are also pictured it 
this two-color piece. Bruning will glad], 
send copies. 
7 7 . 

DIRECTORY OF PRODUCT: 

ENGINEERING LITERA 
TURE. This comprehensive directory, 
announced recently by Allis-Chalmer 
Manufacturing Company, has 32 pages 
devoted to a listing of more than 1,600 
product types. New products such as in 
duction and dielectric heating equip 
ment have been added. Engineering lit 
erature is arranged according to product 
discussed, and bulletins offered in this 
section are written by engineers who are 
outstanding authorities in their respectiv: 
fields. In most cases literature contains 


856. 
AND 


operating data, charts, formulas and 
technical information. 

* * * 
857. 106 RETIREMENT PLANS. A 


survey of 106 retirement plans adopted 
by employers in the sixteen months ended 
May 1, 1945, was just released by th 
Pension Division of Bankers Trust Com 
pany. Information is presented in tabular 
form in a booklet of 28 pages and cover, 
and summarizes much current thinking 
which should be of interest to employers 
considering new plans or changing thos: 


now in effect. 
* * * 


858. WURZBURG SUPPLIES AND 
EQUIPMENT FOR PACKAGING 
AND SHIPPING. This 106-page cata 
log (No. 2145) deals principally with the 
packaging and shipping supplies and 
equipment for factory, warehouse and 
office. According to the company dis- 
tributing the catalog—Wurzburg Broth 
ers—“It is our most ambitious effort in 
this line to date.” It illustrates and lists, 
with specifications and prices, a great 
many items all of which were available 
at the time of going to press, the com 


pany states. 
* - * 


859. FAWCETT DIGEST. An unusually 
good institutional promotion piece was 
presented recently by Fawcett Publica- 
tions. A selection of representative ma- 
terial which appeared in various Fawcett 
monthly magazines during 1944 appear 
in this booklet, printed in full color or 
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164 pages, with beautiful reproductions 
of original art work. It contains a variety 
of condensed material which vividly illus- 
trates the scope of Fawcett magazines. 


* * * 


8510. KINNEAR ROLLING DOOR 
CATALOG. This is the latest catalog 
(Bulletin No. 41) published by The Kin- 
near Manufacturing Company, and gives 
helpful, up-to-date information on roll- 
ing doors of various types. In one part 
it lists nine major requirements that 
Kinnear doors meet, some of which are: 
Easy operation, fire and burglar protec- 
tion, safety, economical installation. 


* * * 


4511, INTRODUCING LIQUID EN- 
VELOPE. Better Finishes and Coatings, 
Inc, just issued a new 16-page illustrated 
book describing the use, properties and 
echnical data of its plastic film for the 
packaging and protection of materials or 
equipment in transit or in storage. Pre- 
iously used on war planes, its peacetime 
ipplications are planned for protecting 
\id-up tools or equipment; as a peelable 
srotective coating for finely-finished 
metal, wood or plastic surfaces during 
manufacturing operations, and as a re- 
movable “plastic wrap” for shipping and 
warehousing. 
* 7 * 

512, GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL 
kUBBER GOODS. Complete, up-to-the- 
minute product information and construc- 
tion details on all Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
her Company standard line of industrial 
products are offered in this new catalog. 
lt provides quick facts about synthetic 
rubber constructions in currently pro- 
duced mechanical rubber products. A 
limited supply of catalogs is available. 


* * > 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
vither direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead and mail to the 
Editor, AMEriIcan Bustness, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


851. Underwood Corporation, 1 Park 
Ave., New York 16. 

852. The Globe-Wernicke Co., Systems 
Division, 78 Ninth Ave., New 
York 11. 

853. Bell & Howell Company, 7100 
McCormick Road, Chicago 465. 

854. U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Com- 
pany, Providence 1, R. I. 

855. Charles Bruning Co., Inc., 4754 
Montrose Ave., Chicago 41. 

856. Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee 1. 

857. Bankers Trust Co., Pension Divi- 
sion, 16 Wall St., New York 15. 

858. Wurzburg Brothers, 710 S. Fourth 
St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 

859. Fawcett Publications, 1501 Broad- 
way, New York 18. 

8510. The Kinnear Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 820 Field Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio 

8511. Better Finishes and Coatings, Inc., 
Newark, N. J. 

8512. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio 
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1406 in our family of clients, mow...... 


We stand tall, and a bit anxious, when 
we've counted you. 


Thanks for your constant confidence. 
We will continue to merit your beliefs. 


Still, we think you’ll understand our 
mixture of pride and anxiety. They 
rub elbows in our lives. 


Pride . . . because America’s great, 
yes greatest, concerns have entrusted 
us with their OVERLOADS. 


Anxiety ... lest there be even slight 
interruption in the satisfactions, in 
the peace of mind that our work pro- 
vides for our 1406 clients. 


We have brought you certain ways to 
save your time, and money, by assum- 
ing your overloads . . . whether ex- 
pected or emergency... enabling you 
to train a Jean department in planned 
routine only . . . shifting all your 
OVERLOADS to our broad and will- 
ing and able shoulders. 


You have Jiked our ways. You have 
used us in growing numbers, a few 
more in each year... until today we 
stand tall and proud and humble... 
better able and more determined than 
ever to serve you well. ... 


... when you call WORKMAN . 
for figure facts, for typing, fast. 


WORKMAN SERVICE catcuratinc - TYPING - TABULATING 
58 E. Washington St., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


OR ERE Om 


RAN. 8250 
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Aptitude Tests 
Morale Surveys 
Policies, etc. 


Benge Associates 


HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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BUY MORE 
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WAR BONDS __ 


YOU WOULDN'T PLAY CARDS 
WITH A DECK LIKE THIS 





YET if you want to make 


comparisons of P. & L. Statements, 
Cost Figures, or Balance Sheets you 
have to spread them out over several 
desks. Month to month and year- 
to-date comparisons should be avail- 
able to top executives at all times, 
without extra clerical work. Com- 
pare them as easily as cards in your 
hand, with a TARCO — 


SPREAD-FORM BINDER 





All the vital facts of business made 
simultaneously visible on overlap- 


ping pages. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


TALLMAN, ROBBINS 


Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


316 W. Superior St. CHICAGO 10, ILL 
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$50,000,000 for 
Employee Welfare 


CHECK of 7,000 industrial 

relations officers who read 
Industrial Relations Maga- 
zine indicates that much and 
more will be spent by them in 
1946 for health and medical 
service to employees, for rec- 
reational equipment, in-plant 
eating equipment, safety cloth- 
ing, personnel records, train- 
ing films, educational litera- 
ture, etc. The average ex- 
penditure per employee will 
be about $38 for the year 


Industrial 
Relations 





Send for Sample Copy 
and Rates 


You can now reach this important indus- 
trial buying group through the new Dart- 
nell magazine, Industrial Relations, with 
one advertisement. With more than five 
readers for each copy going to a plant it 
offers you an audience of 35,000 condi- 
tioned prospects for your products or 
services at a fraction of what it would 
cost to write—even if you had the list. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue e Chicago 40, Illinois 


Member—Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Wse the Coupon 


PAT 





Send free sample copy and latest advertising 
rate card. We might want to use some space. 


Name. 





Position........... 








Company camecnea 


Street. 
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EW BOOKS 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGES. 
By Jack Chernick and George C. Hellick- 
son. With annual wage plans definitely 
on the agenda of most union bargaining 
committees for the future, this book will 
be valuable to employers who ought to 
know at least as much about annual 
wages as the union men with whom they 
must deal. That annual wages will be a 
bone of contention between management 
and labor for years to come seems defi- 
nitely assured, and it will do manage- 
ment no good to oppose it without care- 
fully documented facts, because the 
unions have documented their case and 
their demands for annual wages most 
carefully. This book deals at length with 
the famed annual wage plans which have 
been in operation for some time at 
Procter & Gamble at Cincinnati, Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co. and Nunn-Bush Shoe 
Company. Both the Nunn-Bush and 
Hormel plans were fully described in 
AMERICAN Business many years ago. 
This book, written by a Minneapolis 
newspaper man and a college professor, 
is a frank plea for annual wage plans, 
but every effort has been made to tell all 
sides of the story and to point out the 
undeniable difficulties in establishing 
such a plan in many types of business. 
The report on the boom which began in 
Austin, Minnesota (site of the Hormel 
packing plant) in 1935 largely as a re- 
sult of the Hormel annual wage plan is 
indeed convincing. There is a chapter 
devoted to many other so-called guaran- 
teed annual wage plans now in effect in 
a number of labor-management agree- 
ments. So far as we are able to deter- 
mine this is the best report on the whole 
annual wage idea now in pane. The 
University of Minnesota Press. $2.50. 





PRACTICAL SUPERVISION. By 
Palmer J. Kalsem. In primer form, with 
simple line drawings in none too well 
done cartoon style, this book is a pub- 
lication of the actual bulletins or booklets 
originally prepared and sent to all super- 
visors of The Glenn L. Martin Company. 
There has been some revision of the bul- 
letins. Frankly, the bulletins seem cer- 
tainly written for beginning supervisors 
with relatively little experience, for they 
deal with the simplest primary problems 
in supervision. As a reference work, or 
as a book of suggestions for beginning 
supervisors it is excellent. But it should 
not be considered a book on executive 
methods as a whole. The book covers 
many different situations, quotes from 
many other books, and will be especially 
useful to the man who is planning or 
engaged in the responsibility of training 
or leading groups of supervisors who 
need much help and instruction. For this 
purpose we are glad to recommend it 
without reservation. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. $2. 





NOW! MAKE PHOTOCOPIES 
IN YOUR OWN OFFICE 
Quickly, Accurately, at Low Cost! 


Photo- Copyer 


5 5 Also continuous cab- 


Copies up to Mua models for prints 
18’ x 22° of any length, up to 
42” wide. 
Make permanent, error-proof copies— 
l-a-minute—of anything written, 
typed, printed, drawn or photographed 
—even if on both sides. No darkroom 
or technical knowledge needed. Save — 
time, money, labor—expedite work in 
every department. Write for facts NOW! 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D85, 
Chicago 14, Ill. (Re presenta.ives in 
principal cities and Canada) 


LETTERS | 







UABLE 
PAPERS. 


PRINTS 
PICTURES 
CHARTS 
FINAN. / 


The. a DATA 
PECO CLIPPINGS 
PHOTOEXACT CONTRACTS 

Copies Ung thing! OvER 


AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED 100 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT OTHERS 





SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 





SPEEDS UP 
OFFICE AND PLANT PRODUCTION 


Photocopies, made in a few minutes, sav 
hours on rush jobs—reproduce photographi- 
cally everything on original. Rectigraph 
photocopies blueprints, contracts, documents 
photos, charts, plans, etc., in actual, reduced 
or enlarged size—eliminates bottlenecks, saves 
time, avoids loss, saves postage. Easy low- 
cost operation. 
Get the complete facts now! 


ta WRITE 248 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y 


Se 
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PAPER HELPS 
SPEED VICTORY 


SAVE IT! 
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Steel Guide Tabs 
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Unbreakable spring Jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 

ent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


76,450 used by Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 284, Exeter, Nebr. 





Steel Signals 





THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 
FREE 


rahi ! ist 





Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 





Rubber Stamps 


CUSHIONED, 3 Lines 50 cents. Facsimile 
Signature with woodcut $2.98. Circular Free. 
FEDERICH MFG., Dept. A-3, East Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, 








Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Postcard Advertising 








DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 


Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 





Send for samples today 





KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 














Labels—AIl Kinds 





LOW PRICES - QUICK SERVICE - HIGH QUALITY 


GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
TYPE em ENGRAVED mee ROLL cme 


TOMPHINS Service 


3211 to 15 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILA., PA. 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 








Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500—$25,000 


Postwar plans are creating lifetime oppor- | 
tunities now. This thoroughly organized 
confidential service of 35 years’ recognized 
standing and reputation carries on pre- 
liminary negotiations for supervisory, tech- 
nical and executive positions of the calibre 
indicated, through a procedure individu. 
alized to each client’s requirements. Sev- 
eral weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected 
by refund provision. Identity covered and 
present position protected. Plan now for 
postwar security. Send only name and ad- 
dress for details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 
201 Delward Blidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
Established Chicago company now reconvert- 
ing. Experience should cover “know how” in 
dealer promotions; sales administration and 
controls ; execution of promotional campaigns. 
This is real opportunity to rebuild a sales 
department with ambitious program. Good 
salary plus bonus on overall sales. Write Box 
12, AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois. 





Printing 





PRINT Anything Reasonable. Thousands or 
Millions. Engraved Letterheads. Lowest Prices. 
FAULTLESS PRINT, 3439 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 16, Illinois. 





Used Business Equipment 


WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 537 So. Dearborn, Chicago 5. 





Branch Office Services 





VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldz., 
Montreal, Canada. 


CHICAGO Mail Address. $1 Monthly. Re- 
liable. Confidential WHITES ORGANIZA- 
TION, 3439 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Il. 





MANAGEMENT SERVICE 





Management-Industrial Engineers 
INDUSTRIAL METHODS ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


228 N. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Il. 


1611 Euclid Ave. 


° Cleveland, Ohio 








Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Cost Reduction « Improved Wages 
Production M t 





Chrysler Bidg., New York 17 « Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 » 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 
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HAT effect are the British elections likely 


to have on the long-term trend of American 
business‘ We don’t believe it will be so great 
as some people think. Many of the basic re- 
forms proposed by Mr. Attlee’s party, such as 
the nationalization of mines, railroads, and 
public utilities, would serve little purpose here, 
since these industries are already regulated by 
government. Britain’s economic plight is in 
large measure due to the stubborn refusal of its 
trade unions to allow the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery. That is not one of our prob- 
lems. However, to the extent the labor govern- 
ment in Britain can induce organized labor to 
cooperate in the modernization of British mines 
and factories, Britain’s postwar position will be 
improved. The all important question is, what 
effect will this proposed dose of socialism have 
on those British industries which Mr. Attlee 
expects private industry to operate? If radical 
legislation drives venture capital into hiding, 
at the very time industrial expansion is neces- 
sary, Britain’s unemployment problem may get 
out-of-hand and precipitate an economic Crisis. 
So long as that possibility exists we doubt if 
the trend of government here will be affected. 
In other words, we don’t think what happened 
in the United Kingdom constitutes an imme- 
diate threat to private enterprise in America 
at least not until the results of the British ex- 
periment become visible. . 





Postwar Budgets 


Ordinarily a budget is a good thing. But like 
all good things the idea needs to be applied with 
common sense. In the next few months many 
companies will be setting up budgets for 1946. 
It will be just too bad if the traditional policy 
of basing sales and advertising expenditures 
upon the previous year’s sales is blindly fol- 
lowed. Take the case of Pepsodent tooth paste. 
After this dentrifice was developed some 
$5,000 was spent for a test advertising cam- 
paign by Douglas Smith who was financing 
the project. The results were good—better 
than the advertiser expected they would be. So 
it was decided on the basis of what had been 
done to appropriate $40,000 for some more 
advertising. Al Lasker, then president of the 
Lord & Thomas advertising agency, was con- 
sulted. “This is no time for halfway measures,” 
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he said, “let me think this over and make som: 
recommendations.” In a few days he cany 
back with the recommendation that $150,000 
be appropriated for advertising. When th 
company’s officers demurred, Lasker said: “T} 
is now or never. If the campaign flops, [ll foo! 
the bill.” The campaign was a great success. 
and Mr. Lasker came out with an account on 
which his agency over the years made a great 
deal of money. Sales generalship, especially in 
changing times, calls for boldness and courag:. 
You have to hit it while it’s hot. Budgets which 
prevent management from exercising bol| 
generalship may turn out to be pretty costly. 
They may please the financial department, but 
they throw a big monkey wrench into sales 
operations. 


Business Cycles 


Once at a convention I became fed up listen- 
ing to a prophet of gloom sound off on what 
was going to happen to America. So I walked 
out of the meeting. In the foyer I found Harry 
Moock of Detroit. He too had enough. “Why 
do they let those fellows loose in public?” }i 
asked. “After all, my job is to sell automobiles. 
How can I do that if I think the country is 
going to hell?” Harry is right. Once a man Icts 
fear creep into his thinking, he starts to slip. 
His usefulness, in selling at least, is soon over. 
On the Town Meeting of Air radio program 
the other day, H. W. Prentis, Jr., president of 
Armstrong Cork Company, defined what li 
‘alled the evcle of civilization. The same cycle. 
with variations, applies to your business. Here 
is the Prentis definition: 

1. From bondage to Spirirvua. FairH 

2. From spiritual faith to CouRAGE 

3. From courage to FREEDOM 

4. From freedom to some measure of 

PuysicaAL ABUNDANCE 
9. From abundance to SELFISHNESS 
6. From selfishness to COMPLACENCY 

7. From complacency to APATHY 
8. From apathy to FEAR 

9. From fear to DEPENDENCY 
10. From dependency back again to 


BONDAGE 
—J.€. A. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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